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Editorial Comment 


WHEN THE late Sir John Adams prophesied just 
before his death that the school of the future 

would be library-centered he must 
LIBRARY have foreseen the trends that in- 
TRENDS _ evitably are bringing us to this reali- 

zation. For some years now the 
school library definitely has been coming to the 
front. The Southern Association and the coopera- 
tive secondary school standards with their major 
emphasis on library service are indications of the 
current educational direction. Such misunder- 
standings as formerly existed between school ad- 
ministrators and librarians are being eliminated 
as both groups are drawn together in the solution 
of common problems. There are now at least six 
major school developments that involve the library 
so fundamentally that teachers and administrators 
alike are examining the library’s possibilities in 
education as never before. 

Twenty years of progressive educational philos- 
ophy, spelled with either a large or small “P,” 
have brought about fundamental changes in teach- 
ing methods among which the shift from the 
single textbook to many materials is significant for 
libraries. Certain extreme Progressives are also re- 
sponsible for an ill-advised campaign to delay 
reading and to overemphasize manual activities. 
Fortunately, recent studies indicate no advantages 
to be gained by delaying reading and seem to 
point to Terman and Lima’s conclusion that the 
earlier the child begins to read the more likely 
he is to develop permanent good reading habits. 
Fortunate also is the birth of the first organized 
opposition to the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. In February, 1938, there was organized the 
Essentialist Committee for the Advancement of 
American Education, under the chairmanship of 
William C. Bagley. This group is reemphasizing 
the need for mental as well as for manual train- 
ing, and the importance of reading as an economi- 
cal learning tool. 


Curriculum revision follows closely the strug- 
gle in educational thinking. Of especial interest 
to librarians is curriculum development in at least 
two directions. One of these is the increasing 
emphasis on social situations. Every library analy- 
sis of reference questions and circulation statistics 
shows the greatest activity in the social sciences. 
This is undoubtedly due to increased curriculum 
emphasis on the social studies. 

The other direction is evident in the growing im- 
portance attached to materials for specific units. 
This involves the library as never before. Cur- 
riculum experts look to librarians not only for a 
selection of applicable books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, etc., but also for a graded evaluation. Every 
unit reading list must contain materials difficult 
or easy enough to challenge and interest all pupils, 
from the most backward to the most brilliant. 

Time was when you could not find in an ad- 
ministration book for principals and superintend- 
ents even an index reference to the library, and 
school standards referred to library facilities only 
incidentally. Now at least a separate chapter and 
many references throughout can be found in such 
an administration book as was recently put out 
by Cooke, Hamon and Proctor. All at once, the 
administrator has begun to realize that the alcove 
formerly assigned to the library is inadequate for 
the division which serves every curricular and co- 
curricular need in the school. And so we have care- 
ful attention to the scientific planning of the li- 
brary and even a case of building a schoolhouse 
around a library center. Furthermore we find re- 
gional and the new cooperative standards almost 
depending upon the library to furnish the evalua- 
tion key to any school situation. 

The sudden realization that 4 per cent illiteracy 
does not necessarily mean our nation can or will 
read has brought a reading renaissance to our 
schools. Everywhere machinery is being set up to 
study why our children can’t or won't read. An 
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added impetus to this heightened activity is dis- 
covery of a significant relationship between read- 
ing ability and school success. Although faulty eye 
movements, bad habits, and physical debility are 
recognized as factors in reading disability, many 
authorities consider these not nearly as important 
as inaccessibility to good materials. When one 
considers that even in our largest city there are only 
1.4 books per pupil in the high schools, and that 
40 per cent of our nation does not have access to 
a public library, he does not wonder that Ameri- 
cans read less than Russians, Germans, English- 
men, and other peoples. Moreover, what we read 
is on a much lower level. The library’s part in the 
reading program must therefore be evident. In- 
creasingly we shall see elementary school librarian 
and reading technician combined in the person of 
the most effective teacher. 

The following classes of materials are recog- 
nized by authorities as extending the medium of 
the printed, written, and spoken word: (1) school 
journey, (2) museum objects, (3) pictures, maps, 
atlases, charts, graphs, (4) slides, stereographs, 
stills, microfilm, (5) silent and sound film, (6) 
phonograph records and radio. Libraries are at 
present normally acquiring and servicing pictures, 
maps, atlases, charts, graphs, and in many cases 
museum objects, slides, stills, microfilms, movies, 
and phonograph records. In any development of 
audio-visual education the library must be con- 
sidered a major factor. It would be uneconomical 
and unwise to set up a duplicate organizational and 
distributing agency for audio-visual aids when the 
school library is already doing part of the job and 
can easily be equipped for the rest. Already Pea- 
body library school, for example, is training its 
librarians to service audio-visual materials, and the 
school librarian of the future will undoubtedly 
look upon the audio-visual program as a major 
responsibility. 

One has only to examine recent issues of the 
various subject-teaching journals to realize how 
rapidly the library is transforming and in some 
cases replacing the conventional classroom. In 
English, case after case has been made out for ex- 
tensive over intensive reading. Intensive reading 
means one text or an anthology; extensive read- 
ing demands a well-stocked library. The social 
studies, already the library's best customers, have 
gone farthest. One New York high school teacher 


reports abandoning the classroom in favor of a 
library because of increased success. His classes in 
the social studies have become guided reading 
periods, supplemented by individual conferences 
and group discussions. Science teachers are plead- 
ing for more library materials to enrich their teach- 
ing and to keep their pupils and themselves in- 
formed on new discoveries and current research. It 
is not too much to say the teachers of the future 
will be library-trained teachers of language arts, 
social studies, science, etc. 

It would be presumptuous for anyone to detail 
Sit John Adams’ prophecy, or to attempt to de- 
scribe what Dean Russell had in mind when he 
suggested some time ago that the school of the 
future will be a cross between a library and a 
school, embodying the best features of both. This 
much appears fairly certain however: present 
school trends tend to emphasize the importance of 
the library in the school. Inescapable is the fact 
that a major portion of all school activities involves 
reading and the use of library materials. The reali- 
zation of this fact by teachers and administrators 
will tend to make the library occupy its truly cen- 
tral position in school organization and operation. 
—Loulis SHorES, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN is really the father of the 
idea of free public libraries in America and gave 

impetus to a movement 
LEADERSHIP for libraries maintained 
IN THE LIBRARY by associations. The free 

public library as a tax- 
supported institution did not make much headway, 
however, until the coming of Melvil Dewey, the 
Horace Mann of the library movement and a 
vigorous champion of adult education, which he 
preferred to call home education. It was Melvil 
Dewey and his associates who founded the Ameri- 
can Library Association in 1876. The National 
Teachers’ Association, forerunner of the NEA, 
started in 1857, was still young and rather in- 
effective in 1876, but by 1896 had become a real 
power in the life of the nation. So in 1896 we 
find Melvil Dewey and his associates—of whom 
Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, was 
especially notable—asking the NEA to establish 
the Library Department, which began in that year. 
Said Dewey on that occasion: 
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“The library in its best sense is an essential part of 
any complete educational system, and not merely a thing 
that is good and useful and highly desirable and worthy 
of encouragement by all educated men and women... . 
We have come to a point where the schools and those 
whose lives are devoted to education must put out a 
strong hand and steadily support the work for which 
the librarians have in the last two decades well pre- 
pared the way.” The new department's “field should 
cover fully school and pedagogic libraries, and all these 
smaller matters that have enlisted the sympathy and in- 
terest of our members; but its great work should be the 
practical recognition that education is no longer for 
youth and for a limited course, in a school to which they 
give most of their time, but that it is really a matter for 
adults as well as youth, for life and not for the course, to 
be carried on at home as well as in the schools, and to 
be taken up in the hours or minutes of leisure as the 
proper accompaniment of their regular business or labor. 
This means that education must be carried on by means 
of reading, and that if the librarians are to furnish the 
books and give all necessary help in their proper field, 
the schools must furnish the readers.” 


But the free public schools still struggling in 
poverty, still under the influence of an extreme 
“discipline” pedagogy, quite dominated on their 
emerging higher levels by the colleges and uni- 
versities, were slow to develop library service. But 
with time there came a strong leadership for which 
the NEA Library Department had sown the seed. 
This leadership began to diffuse itself through 
other departments of the NEA and brought fruit 
in a number of efforts to improve school library 
service, notably the famous Certain Report of 
1918 entitled “Standard Library Organization and 
Equipment for Secondary Schools of Different 
Sizes.” 

The swing of prevailing educational theory 
from the one extreme of the pedagogy of discipline 
to the other extreme of an interest-centered 
pedagogy has greatly influenced school reading. 
Within the past twenty years there has been much 
material in The Journal and other NEA publica- 
tions on the school library, including the notable 
Twelfth Yearbook of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, issued in 1933 and 
entitled ‘‘Elementary School Libraries.” 

But the battle is not half won. Most high schools 
and colleges still teach ‘‘English” instead of read- 
ing, while the fruitless study of the old ‘‘arts” cur- 
riculum too largely takes the time and energy 
which should go to the establishment of the life- 
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long reading habit in the mass of the people which 
was the dream of Franklin and Dewey. 

May I close with a personal note? In my judg- 
ment—as one who benefited by it—the graduate 
education required for the degrees in library serv- 
ice is the most fruitful and broadening work of- 
fered in the field of graduate study for a career in 
education. For people of dynamic, creative spirit, 
who can make institutions as well as operate them, 
librarianship in school and community offers today 
the best opportunity in education with the possible 
exception of the cooperative movement whose edu- 
cational significance is greater than its economic. 
The majority of the American people do not yet 
have library service in either school or community 
and have not yet learned to read in any real sense. 
The demand for able men in librarianship is such 
that one well-prepared, would come into his own 
in less than half the time it would take, for ex- 
ample, to “‘arrive’’ as an elementary or secondary 
school principal—Joy ELMER MorGan, Editor, 
The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. ! 


AMERICA is often credited with having contrib- 
uted to civilization the modern conception of the 
public library. It is quite pos- 
sible that America is now mak- 
ing another equally important 
contribution through the ex- 
panding conception of school library service. 

The school appears to need what the library, as 
a service organization, and the well-prepared li- 
brarian, as an individual, can contribute. 

Foreign library visitors say that the dominating 
characteristic of the American library is its em- 
phasis on the reader, not on the book. Though im- 
perfectly carried out in practice, the librarian’s 
ideal is to build book collections and services to 
suit the readers’ actual needs, not his own or any- 
body’s theoretical notion of what a library ought 
to be. In the library, complete freedom of choice 
is the common practice. 

This attitude of the librarian appears to parallel 
the modern teacher’s emphasis on the child rather 
than on the subject. 

The librarian, almost by definition, has faith in 
self-education and self-realization through books, 
from childhood to old age. He thinks of books not 
only as literature, but also as a means for widen- 
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ing the individual’s understanding of human rela- 
tionships, improving his vocational and economic 
efficiency, and expanding and enlightening his 
tolerance, critical judgment, and his sense of civic 
responsibility. Here, too, the librarian’s creed is 
similar to that of the modern school administrator 
and teacher. 

The librarian also has some special skills which 
the schools need. He knows how to select teaching 
materials and organize them for use; how to get 
them into the hands of teachers and pupils, and get 
them back again for others; how to find the un- 
usual book or picture; how to encourage, directly 
and through teachers, the habit of reading for 
pleasure, and of turning to books for facts; how to 
facilitate the use of library resources outside the 
school. 

The growing quantity and variety of teaching 
materials, including audio-visual materials—all of 
them, after cooperative selection, needing much 
the same kind of treatment formerly given only to 
printed matter—should greatly increase the useful- 
ness of the librarian’s skills in any school. 

Because a school librarian’s duties are related to 
the whole curriculum rather than to any special 
subject field, are administrative as well as instruc- 
tional, and involve relations with everybody in the 
school, he is in a position to be extraordinarily 
useful in matters affecting school policy; provided, 
of course, that he has not failed to inform him- 
self about trends in education as well as about 
running a library. The extent to which school li- 
brarians rise to this opportunity, without loss of 
idealism or efficiency in operating an expanding 
service of teaching materials, may well determine 
their place in the school of the future.—Caru H. 
MILAM, Secretary, American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


IT Is THE purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to translate 
the ideals of research, service, and leadership into 
a program of action appropriate to 


SERVICE the needs of public education. In 


PROJECTS planning the activities of the associ- 

ation, this fundamental purpose has 
been kept in mind and, as a result, service projects 
have been indicated which are in substance ‘‘a pro- 
gram of action appropriate to the needs of pub- 
lic education.’” At the present time there are four 
parts in this “program of action’ with which the 
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profession should be familiar and to which sup- 
port should be given. 

The Dictionary of Education is being prepared 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Carter V. Good and with the co-operation of a 
large number of specialists in the various subject- 
matter fields. The expense involved is being 
underwritten by Phi Delta Kappa and no effort 
will be spared to make the final product one of 
outstanding merit. 

Education Abstracts is now a monthly publi- 
cation in which current books, magazine articles, 
research reports, and other publications are ab- 
stracted and classified under 38 different categories 
for the benefit of the busy reader. Abstracting is 
done by a large group of abstractors, each a spe- 
cialist in his own field. Phi Delta Kappa is under- 
writing this service project to the extent of $2,000 
per year. It has been rated as a service of great im- 
portance to American education and it is worthy 
of active support by members of Phi Delta Kappa, 
libraries, and others in education. 

Teaching as a Man’s Job is the title of the 
eighty-page book written to give emphasis and 
direction to a project for the selection and guidance 
of worthy young men into the teaching profession. 
More than 15,000 of these books have been sold 
and on first thought that may seem to be gratify- 
ing. An adequate use of the book based upon a 
consistent promotion of the project by chapters and 
members would soon show a distribution of at 
least 75,000 to 100,000 copies. 

THE Put DELTA KaPPAN is the fourth unit in 
this ‘‘program of action.” It should have become 
perfectly clear to any casual reader of this maga- 
zine that the service feature has been emphasized 
consistently. Each issue is the culmination of a 
separate service project and the continuing series 
of special issues constitutes what might be termed 
the major service project of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The special issues call for a type of editorial 
co-operation that has been readily secured and 
greatly appreciated. In the planning and prepara- 
tion of this issue, Dr. Louis Shores, Director of 
Library Training, George Peabody College, gave 
much valuable assistance. The editors are par- 
ticularly grateful to him and to all others who 
have assisted in the preparation of ‘“The Library in 
the School.” —P. M. C. 





School Library Evolution 


By AZILE WOFFORD 


ROM the time of the first American colonies, 
F the idea of libraries accompanied education. 
Vague at first, such an idea has expanded with de- 
mand, though hardly according to plan, for neither 
the early schoolmaster nor the lawmaker could 
possibly have dreamed of the school library as it 
exists today. 

The first definite steps toward the establishment 
of school libraries were taken around 1835 when a 
number of states passed laws allowing voters to 
levy a tax for the support of libraries in school dis- 
tricts.1 Permission to tax himself failed to appeal 
to the average citizen and few such libraries were 
actually established. There were educators even 
then, however, who realized that books must be 
provided and largely through their efforts the mat- 
ter was not allowed to rest. Among these was 
Horace Mann, who in his work for education was 
also a staunch friend of early libraries. The next 
step was the natural one of provision by states for 
aid to school districts in establishing libraries. 

There were many weak points in this era of 
school library development.? Existing laws were 
frequently changed and never too well executed. 
The resulting libraries were really public libraries 
administered by school districts and supported by 
public funds. Suitability of book collections, espe- 
cially books for children, seems doubtful, since 
school board members, entrusted with the selection 
of books, were dependent on limited publishers’ 
catalogs or passing peddlers. With little provision 
for their care, books were allowed to dwindle in 
number. The small annual appropriation was 
gtadually absorbed for general school purposes, as 
the law allowed when not used for a library. 
Although the early school district libraries did not 
develop as such, they did pave the way for public 
libraries and later for libraries in schools. 

During the period just before and following 
the Civil War, the movement for school libraries 
suffered as did every form of educational and 
cultural endeavor. Here and there school libraries 
were maintained by educators whose interest in 
books and reading prompted the determination to 


* Azile Wofford is Assistant Professor of Li- 
brary Science, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


make them a part of the school. This was a period 
of contrasts. Private academies developed while 
public schools struggled for existence. The sale 
of Beadle’s dime novels flourished side by side 
with Sunday School libraries. From the period 
nevertheless emerged a literature for and by 
Americans and in it modern library movements 
find their roots. Many public libraries of today 
trace their origin to Public School Library Societies 
that during this era, when public funds were lack- 
ing, organized subscription libraries to which all 
persons connected with public schools might be- 
long.* 

Around the year 1876, which marks the found- 
ing of the American Library Association, another 
wave of interest in favor of school libraries appears. 
Strangely enough such interest was aroused by 
neither a librarian nor a school man but by the 
trustee of a public library in a stirring speech to 
teachers on the possibilities of correlation between 
the library and the school.* This seems signifi- 
cant at a time when the National Education As- 
sociation was discussing ‘Aesthetics of Education” 
and ‘‘Classical Studies in American Education”’ 
and the American Library Association was hear- 
ing papers read on “Thievery in Libraries” and 
“Spread of Contagious Diseases in Public Li- 
braries.” Mr. Adams’ speech called forth much 
discussion of the subject and proved far-reaching 
in its influence. The period from 1876 to 1900 
was thus marked by efforts on the part of pub- 
lic libraries to extend library service to schools. 
Books were loaned to teachers and students for 
school use. Branch libraries were opened in school 
buildings with trained librarians in charge. In a 
few instances, public libraries delivered books by 
horse and buggy to school buildings. Many co- 
operative plans of boards of education and public 
libraries to maintain school libraries jointly date 
back to this period of development. It also saw 
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the establishment in thirty-three states of state li- 
brary commissions whose influence has come to be 
felt on school libraries.® 

Under the leadership of Melvil Dewey, who has 
been termed the Horace Mann of library work, 
the state of New York in 1892 passed a new type 
of school law. This designated the school library 
as a part of school equipment with space in the 
school building, and required that it provide books 
for reference work, recreational reading for pupils 
and professional books for teachers. Similar laws 
in other states paved the way for the development 
of the modern school library which began with the 
turn of the century. It thus parallels the shift in 
educational emphasis from formal teaching to 
learning through pupil activity, from the textbook 
method to the wide use of library materials. It 
parallels also the restatement of the philosophy of 
education by John Dewey and others and its sub- 
sequent effect on educational procedure. 

The year 1900 marked the appointment of the 
first library school graduate to a high school library 
and many other school librarians began their work 
during the years which followed.? Trained pri- 
marily for public library service and with no 
previous pattern of procedure to follow, these early 
school librarians were faced with the problem of 
adopting library methods and working out tech- 
niques to fit that type of library service demanded 
by schools. To their credit be it said that school 
librarians who followed them found a firm foun- 
dation on which to build. 

While libraries were being established in high 
schools all over the country, interest was aroused 
also in securing libraries for rural schools. This 
was no doubt due to a nationwide campaign for 
the improvement of rural schools following the 
report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools appointed by the National Education As- 
sociation in 1895 which urged the need for rural 
school libraries. This movement was most sig- 
nificant in the South where the population was pre- 
dominantly rural and where practically nothing 
had been accomplished for school libraries. Rural 
school library laws, similar to those existing in 
other sections of the country fifty years before, 
were passed in most of the Southern states dur- 
ing the first ten years of the century.® Many col- 
lections of books purchased under such laws served 
later as nuclei for organized high school libraries. 


Various studies to determine the status of school 
libraries and to make plans for their further de- 
velopment characterized the next period. The Li- 
brary Department of the National Education As- 
sociation appointed in 1911 a committee on high 
school libraries.1° The subsequent study indicated 
a growing realization of the necessity for a library 
within the school, for librarians especially trained 
for school library work, and for instruction of pu- 
pils in the use of the library. There came to this 
committee many inquiries from school officials re- 
garding school libraries and offers from public 
libraries to open branches in schools. A similar 
committee on elementary school libraries ap- 
pointed in 1914 submitted two reports dealing 
respectively with library work done by public li- 
braries for elementary schools and with book col- 
lections needed for elementary school libraries. At 
this time also came the appointment of a standing 
committee on high school libraries by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the organiza- 
tion of the School Librarians Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. This group has proven a 
powerful influence in promoting library service 
to schools, particularly after the Library Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association ceased 
to function in 1923. 

The most far-reaching study was undertaken in 
1915, when the Library Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education was organized to in- 
vestigate conditions in high school libraries, to 
make results known to school administrators, and 
to secure aid in bettering conditions. Following 
the preliminary report, the department went on 
record as favoring better equipped library reading 
rooms within the school, better selection of books, 
adequate and annual appropriations for their main- 
tenance, and trained librarians in charge. The final 
report of this committee was adopted by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools as well as by the Department of Secondary 
Education. It was likewise approved by the Com- 
mittee on Education of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

This came to be known as the Certain report 
(C. C. Certain having served as chairman), and 
the standards suggested therein as the Certain 
standards.11 These served for about a decade as 
the national standards for high school libraries. 
Mr. Certain later served as chairman of the com- 














mittee representing jointly the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the School Librarians Section 
of the American Library Association to study ele- 
mentary school libraries and the standards included 
in the report were adopted in 1925.12 

The years just prior to 1930 were marked by 
efforts to set up regional standards. Miss Martha 
Wilson, a pioneer in school library work, was ap- 
pointed in 1926 by the Education Committee of 
the American Library Association to work out and 
submit a survey outline. The score card in final 
form incorporated suggestions from many sources 
and represented the best known procedure for 
school library service.13 This same card was used 
as the basis for a survey of the high school libraries 
of the North Central Association. When returns 
from the survey were submitted, standards were 
given form in the ‘‘Report on Standards of Library 
Organization and Equipment for Schools of Dif- 
ferent Sizes.” Regional standards were likewise 
adopted by the other associations of colleges and 
secondary schools, and separate standards set up 
for the Catholic high school libraries. 

The North Central Association took the lead 
in urging the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Because of the enormity of the task and 
to give it uniformity, the study was undertaken by 
the U. S. Office of Education with Leonard V. 
Koos as associate director. The study of the school 
library was made by B. Lamar Johnson who chose 
for co-operation 390 school libraries in forty-six 
states and the District of Columbia.15 Though 
the report neither made recommendations nor sug- 
gested standards, it did serve to focus the attention 
of educators on school libraries and to make li- 
brarians realize the need for further study of 
school library problems. It was also the pebble 
which widened the wave of discussion on the 
combination of library and study-hall. Meanwhile 
efforts made by various associations to require 
schools seeking accreditation to meet the regional 
standards for school libraries led to improvement 
in both physical equipment and library service. 

The recent Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards embraced also a study of school 
library standards.1® While this study made no 
effort to set up new standards, future changes in 
existing standards undoubtedly will be influenced 
by the evaluation. The present trend is toward 
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qualitative, as well as quantitative, standards in 
an effort to measure library service in terms of edu- 
cational philosophy, school library objectives, type 
of curriculum, background of students, and needs 
of the school community. 

Educational movements, numerous and well- 
known, have left their imprint on the evolution 
of school libraries. Library facilities were de- 
manded in schools adopting the Gary plan pro- 
viding for alternation between school, playground, 
shop, and library. The platoon system, now widely 
used by schools, has resulted in the existence of a 
school library specifically designed to accommo- 
date either a single or a double platoon. Both the 
Dalton and Winnetka systems, emphasizing indi- 
vidual instruction, have likewise encouraged the 
use of books for individual needs. The unit 
method, given definite form by Morrison and now 
adopted in various forms, calls for the wide use 
of library materials. Progressive education in all 
its phases presupposes the school library as a lab- 
oratory and makes the knowledge of how to use 
the library an absolute requirement; all of which 
necessitates well-equipped libraries within the 
school with adequate collections of teaching 
materials under the supervision of well-trained 
librarians. 

When the earliest figures were made available, 
826 schools of secondary rank were credited with 
libraries containing nearly a million volumes.17 
Recent figures set the number of school libraries 
at 27,836 with 28,346,250 volumes. In addition to 
these, 33,467 schools are served by classroom col- 
lections mainly from public libraries.1* Libraries 
in the modern school present a rather composite 
picture. Developed first in the secondary school 
there are now libraries for various school levels: 
elementary, junior and senior high. In schools 
housing all grades, one library may serve all levels. 
A library in a consolidated high school often shares 
its resources with a group of affiliated elementary 
schools. A type of school library on the increase in 
areas without library service serves both the school 
and the community. Many school libraries are 
actually branches of local public libraries. Other 
services rendered by public libraries to schools in- 
clude, in addition to supplying increasing demands 
of teachers and students, sending classroom collec- 
tions to schools either on regular schedule or by 
special request. Many public libraries and boards 
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of education have worked out satisfactory plans 
by which library service to schools is furnished 
jointly by the two institutions. 

The county library is generally conceded as the 
most satisfactory plan, through use of the book- 
mobile, for extending library service to rural areas, 
including rural schools. Regional libraries are 
experimenting in cutting across county lines to 
extend such service to larger areas. The trend 
toward centralization is further seen in libraries 
maintained by boards of education, city and county, 
for a group of schools. Such service supplements 
largely the service of local school libraries and 
prevents duplication of materials. Limited service 
to schools is offered also by library commissions or 
similar central library agencies, existing now in 
forty-six states.1® 

At no point does the development of the school 
library show more than in the use of library ma- 
terials. The early school libraries were merely 
collections of books: textbooks, geographical 
readers, the classics, a few children’s delights. 
The joy of reading was reserved for those faithful 
in lesson preparation or used as a reward for good 
behavior. Books might be carried from the room 


with special permission or on the payment of a fee. 
The use of the school library today is encouraged 
to the full. The collection includes books for both 


curricular and extracurricular needs. Books are 
supplemented by newspapers and periodicals, 
vertical files, picture collections, slides, films, vic- 
trola records, museum objects and other teaching 
materials. Children work singly or in groups at 
school assignments, or outside interests. Reading 
for recreation as well as information is stressed. 
Many standard lists for the selection of school 
library materials incorporate the knowledge and 
experience of widely scattered teachers and li- 
brarians and are sponsored by library and educa- 
tional organizations. One such list by the Re- 
search Department of the Winnetka Public 
Schools?° points the way in scientific grading. 
School librarians have now increased to 12,578. 
Of this number 3,808 serve full-time and 8,770 
part-time.21_ High school libraries increasingly 
employ the services of a full-time librarian with 
clerical and professional assistants in the large 
schools. Small high school libraries are usually 
taken care of by teacher-librariaus with divided 
duties. This is also true in many elementary 
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schools. In others, where supervision of the read- 
ing program is vested in the library, there may be a 
library teacher in charge. 

Much emphasis has been centered on the type of 
training essential for the librarian.2? Library 
schools either offer courses applicable to school 
library problems or a separate curriculum for the 
training of school librarians. Summer school pro- 
grams generally include courses for teacher- 
librarians or for librarians training in service. Li- 
brary science departments offer training to school 
librarians as part of regular college work. Present 
emphasis is being placed upon library courses for 
classroom teachers and school administrators. 

Although only seven states have laws mention- 
ing certification of school librarians, thirty states 
and the District of Columbia have adopted regula- 
tions for their certification.23 Eight states include 
school library supervisors in their state depart- 
ments of education while two other states have 
them attached to state library agencies.2* Larger 
city systems also maintain supervisors of school 
libraries. Advisory service for school libraries is 
available on a national scale from the School and 
Children’s Division of the American Library As- 
sociation and from the Library Service Division of 
the United States Office of Education. 

The development of the school library has been 
phenomenal in educational history. Nor has the 
library world witnessed such rapid growth in any 
other branch of library service. Indeed, the library 
has come to school to stay. Even so, many schools 
still have no form of library service while others 
have meager and limited library resources. The 
question of how best to extend library service to 
all schools yet remains to be solved. Many prob- 
lems need further study. Some phases of school 
library service and its reading program have 
scarcely been touched. In the light of the history 
of the movement, however, it may be anticipated 
confidently that the school library of the future will 
find a rightful place in education in its broadest 
interpretation. 
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Library Teacher. or 


Classroom Teacher? 


By LOU LaBRANT 


| pee once in a while word goes around that a 
faculty is revising its curriculum. There is 
a fine preliminary period of talking about children 
and their needs, about parents and friends as part 
of the school, and about all sorts of new studies 
and plans. During this planning much is usually 
said about children and books. The talk implies a 
situation in which books are generously displayed 
and where children, teachers, librarians and ad- 
ministrators select and read together. It all sug- 
gests almost a family situation, and the zestful 
reading of a Walter Scott or a young Lincoln. 
But as we enter the school a little later the dream 
too often vanishes. Instead the library is a solemn 
place; librarians are guardians; teachers, visitors. 
With all the best intention in the world the staff 
has fallen back upon old patterns of behavior, and 
the enthusiasm and joy have been dimmed. Occa- 
sionally the dream has been realized and from 
experience with some such situations the present 
writer derives the suggestions offered herein. 

One hesitates to say again what has been re- 
peated almost constantly during the past ten years 
—that over-specialization, borrowed from factory 
life and business, has mechanized teaching and all 
but destroyed its very life. Not so long since, our 
teacher training schools gloried in this limited 
technical preparation; art teachers for the first 
three grades, arithmetic specialists for grades 
seven to nine, teachers who taught courses in read- 
ing but not writing, and in writing but not reading 
were considered superior rather than absurd. One 
way of preserving this superiority of the specialist 
is amusing but prevalent. Superiority in one area 
is attested through ignorance of another. “Jack of 
all trades” implies ‘‘master of none.” Thus the 
statement that some question “isn’t in my area” 
implies that in “my area” I know a great deal. 

As part of the foregoing, elementary, inter- 
mediate, and secondary school developed a strange 
situation. One group of persons taught from 
books and another dispensed them, and neither 
intruded upon the other’s territory. Thus we had 
persons classified as members of the library staff, 
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or the teaching staff; but the school in which any- 
one belonged to both was not considered favored. 

Back of such a situation was, of course, a phi- 
losophy of education, and a theory of learning. 
The theory gave little place to differences between 
individuals, nor to the role of immediate emo- 
tions, desires, or interests in determining the re- 
sults of school work. Mass teaching, uniform as- 
signments, and military discipline were approved. 
Thus Miss B. could send her class to the library 
to read assigned pages or to check out scheduled 
readings and the librarian could serve the children 
as an order clerk in a mail order house satisfies 
his customers. (Even the buyer from the mail 
order house has a large catalogue, however.) Li- 
brarians prepared lists of ‘‘ninth grade books,” 
“seventh grade books” and so forth, arranged and 
labeled before the children were even enrolled. 
These practices were, of course, extreme. Never- 
theless they existed in many schools and continue 
even today in some situations. Recently, curricu- 
lum developments have either changed such proce- 
dures or have been blocked by them. Perhaps il- 
lustrations of reading situations demanding a new 
arrangement will be helpful. 

Increasingly the teacher of science is saying that 
knowledge of a few scientific facts is of minor im- 
portance unless students see the social significance 
of those facts. Integrated, core, and unified studies 
courses are often attempted in order to emphasize 
how man’s social and economic world is influenced 
by his knowledge of the physical and biological 
world. Textbooks alone do not suffice. A science 
teacher recently suggested to his students that they 
read fiction, drama, poetry, or biography to make 
more vivid and personal these relations. Like 
many other scientists, he could mention a few 
books of this sort, but only those his personal in- 
terests had led him to read. The members of his 
faculty most widely read in this field were, how- 
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ever, the English teachers. Upon them fell the re- 
sponsibility for directing children to Walden, Elsie 
Venner, sections of Pepys’ Diary, Ghosts, The Cita- 
del, and some scores of others not primarily of in- 
terest to scientists. In this situation two points are 
obvious. The English teacher had a situation for 
which she was especially fitted; but, except for 
students who happened to be enrolled in both her 
classes and science courses, her direction had to be 
done in the library. Obviously, the librarian as- 
sisted. 

A core-course group was undertaking a study of 
Central America. How should plans be made? 
What emphases were most desirable? The avail- 
ability of some material was a factor. Here the 
librarian and teacher jointly led discussion. Was 
the librarian a teacher? Undoubtedly she was. 
The mere telling to children that certain books 
are or are not available is not sufficient. These stu- 
dents would have lost most important values had 
they themselves not helped to examine the ma- 
terials available. So all—librarian, class, regular 
teacher—went to the library, searched through 
card catalogues, vertical files, indices, The Reader's 
Guide, and tables of contents. The teacher was a 
valuable consultant as to validity and value of 
materials; the librarian a necessary director in the 
search. 

Students in a high school class in social studies 
were searching for material on a labor problem. 
Previous instruction by the librarian had given 
pupils information as to The Reader's Guide and 
the vertical files." But such general information is 
not enough. The teacher of social studies, working 
at the files with students helped them see the im- 
portance of such questions as these: Which maga- 
zines are likely to give detailed findings, case 
studies? Which ones give newspaper reporting 
material? Which consistently show a labor preju- 
dice? an employer bias? How does one follow 
leads—through names of leaders, companies, 
cities, industries? How does one correlate reading 
in books and magazines? Thus, use of the library 
became the teaching problem of the so-called class- 
room teacher. 

“We are setting up a unit on Mexico. Can you 
have material ready?” may at one time have been 
sufficient. The librarian had to judge from the 
general traits of the instructor and the often con- 
fused and vague questions of the children. Con- 
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trast this situation with that in which a librarian 
is a member of the teaching staff, spends time in 
class, learns the level of child interest from their 
questions and reports. Her success is not meas- 
ured then by freedom from criticism, but by suc- 
cessful work of children, work which she assists 
through planning, participation in progress, and 
hearing final reports. 

The foregoing are merely illustrative of the 
changed roles which teachers and librarians are 
coming to carry in the new educational experiences 
of children. “You in your small corner and I 
in mine’’ may have been an excellent slogan in its 
day, but it has little relevance to an educational 
process which includes independent investigation, 
individualized instruction where needed, pupil 
participation in planning, large group undertak- 
ings, community study, extensive or free reading, 
integration or correlation of experiences, creative 
expression, and critical thinking. What does this 
mean for our school organizations as far as the 
library and librarian are concerned? 

To the present writer, it means first that the 
librarian must be recognized as a member of the 
teaching staff. This recognition is more than offi- 
cial title or rank, and more than casual statements 
by principal or superintendent. The librarian must 
know what is going on in the schools. She must be 
a member of the curriculum committees, of grade 
planning groups, and of the English department at 
least. Her purchases and plans will then be in 
terms not of external standards, but of what the 
particular school is doing. 

Teachers will have to become librarians and be 
welcomed as such. Teaching about how to use 
the library is not teaching how to use it. We long 
ago discovered that telling a child how to make a 
garment, how to cook, how to construct a radio, 
or how to saw a board is no guarantee of results. 
Use of the library calls for discovery and reading 
in terms of a particular purpose. The teacher can 
direct this work best. 

Probably some time in the future we will have 
librarians who through professional training are 
conversant with problems and trends in curriculum 
construction, and with techniques for teaching. 
We shall then probably have also teachers who 
have given special attention in their courses to 
techniques and problems of teaching in the library. 
For the present, however, these matters need im- 
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mediate attention. The following activities are 
suggested by the writer after having seen them 
operate successfully in school situations: (1) Ex- 
tension of the role of teachers of English to include 
broad aspects of reading in many areas. (2) Ad- 
dition of librarians to department of English, 
curriculum committee on English, or English area, 
however designated, and recognition of the mem- 
bers of this whole group as teachers of reading. 
(3) Acceptance by all members of staff for re- 
sponsibility of the library work of their classes. 
Teachers may thus share the load of ‘‘floor work” 
and assist at the desk when necessary. Any one 
who has received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
should certainly be conversant with the Dewey 
decimal system of classification, and the use of 
special indices and files. (4) A librarian should 
be a member of each curriculum committee, sit- 
ting in at the planning and not merely serving as 
one who hands in a report of stocks of books 
on hand. (5) Librarians should keep themselves 
informed concerning trends and theories in educa- 
tion, even at the expense of detailed library proce- 
dures. (6) Teachers and librarians should deter- 
mine policies of book purchases in joint council. 
Increased demands are being made on library fa- 
cilities. 

American education is making desperate efforts 
to produce a citizenry broadminded, generous in 
sympathy and understanding, critical in its think- 
ing, active in problem solving. The undertaking 
calls for the best that can be done. This is no time 
for narrow classifications, for wrangling over the 
question of whether this is your job or mine. It is, 
on the other hand, a time for every individual in a 
school system to contribute his best to the edu- 
cation of children. ‘The old order changeth” and 
with it we too must change. As the library becomes 
the center of activity, the librarian finds herself 
in a teaching situation. If she meets the demand, 
she must be a teacher though she may have no 
scheduled class. The teacher with a class finds 
herself in the library. She must do what needs 
to be done. If she is for a time a librarian, so 
much more capable is she. It is time to forget 
labels and see how everyone can help children find 
and understand books. 

Names are not important. Children must dis- 
cover books, do individual reading and learn how 
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to handle simple research problems. The need is 
before us and regardless of whether we began as 
teacher or librarian most of us are beginning to 
find ourselves playing a combination part as 
teacher-librarian or as librarian-teacher. 


Evolution 
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What Every Teacher Should Know 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 


fe GIVE a teacher actual help, any article on 
what she should know must be specific. Its 
“should” knowledges ought to be only those she 
can acquire with reasonable time and effort. For 
each knowledge advocated, the treatment ought to 
give the reasons that every teacher should possess 
it. These specifications are necessary because 
teachers are continually bombarded with pro- 
nouncements or exhortations on what they should 
know. The number of areas in which the pro- 
nouncers and exhorters expect them to have de- 
tailed information and skills in high degree, seems 
limitless. Indeed, acquisition of all the recom- 
mended knowledges and skills with anything like 
the perfection held up for every teacher would 
probably require all the training and in-service 
years of a dozen teachers. Is it any wonder that 
teachers simply let most of the pronouncements 
and exhortations rattle harmlessly over their 
heads? 

From such viewpoint this article discusses what 
every teacher should know about the library, 
with two limitations. First, the discussion covers 
only the instructional use of the most important 
library materials, those in print. Good modern li- 
braries, school or public, also handle wall pictures, 
lantern slides, science collections, silent and talk- 
ing motion films, musical records, and the like. 
This discussion, however, considers only the read- 
ing and picture materials of a library that are in 
print, or the cheaper mimeographed equivalent. 
The treatment lists eight library knowledges every 
teacher should have. 

The second limitation is that the article covers 
only one of the two important areas of library 
knowledges and skills a good teacher should pos- 
sess. She has instructional problems on what li- 
brary knowledges and skills a pupil of hers should 
acquire, how to teach these, and how to be sure 
good results have been secured. She also has prob- 
lems on how to locate and use effectively herself 
the library materials she needs for her teaching 
and professional growth. Space available does 
not permit adequate treatment here of both sets 
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of problems. Accordingly, this article considers 
only the first set. For a similar treatment of the 
second set, see the writer's article in the March, 
1940, Teachers College Record, ‘““Teacher Use of 
Library Materials.” 

A more effective use of print is required by 
modern life and consequently by schools. Modern 
life demands for success in most areas an appalling 
amount of information formerly unnecessary. 
The rapidly shifting conditions throughout the 
world are now of concern to all of us. This means 
one must have still more information in more 
areas. It is therefore idle to think of equipping 
a child once for all at any level. Boy or man, he 
simply has to learn how to keep abreast of the 
times, by himself. If he has been taught how to 
select, secure, and use profitably library materials 
when he needs them, he will be able to keep up 
later by the way that is most economical of time, 
energy, and money. Such ability to keep up by 
himself through print is one of the few abilities 
schools can give an individual with the certainty 
that it will be useful to him all his life. 

But, you may say, “Isn’t the increased use of 
charts, slides, silent and talking films, and the 
radio going to mean far less emphasis on library 
printed materials?” By no means, although at first 
thought this may seem to be the case. These other 
forms of communication will displace print only 
where their particular interest-arousing and other 
values can render superior service. As the treat- 
ment following shows, every extension of their use 
simply means more emphasis on print for what it 
can do better. 

Other forms of visual presentation often secure 
stronger initial attention than could be secured by 
print only although print may use some of the 
most effective visual devices. But usually one can- 
not pass on a visual presentation to others until he 
has first translated it into words. As he will 
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seldom later have the thing he saw when he wishes 
to convey the idea or information presented by it, 
he will be helpless until he has turned the items 
into some word form. For example, even the pic- 
ture encyclopedias use text to give the reader some- 
thing he can use any place he needs the ideas or 
information involved. Have you never noticed 
how people who have seen an athletic contest can 
discuss it much better after they have read the 
newspaper accounts and so have also a word grasp 
of it? 

Audio-visual films and the radio have a word 
form advantage over pictures, slides, and many 
of the silent films. As compared with print, how- 
ever, they are still limited on this word form. 
The President, for example, speaks over the radio 
to millions of listeners. But usually by his talk 
he has only started argument. Just what he said 
and the real meaning of it have to be determined 
from the text of his talk in the next day’s papers 
or other reprints of the broadcast, both library 
materials. Broadcasting companies recognize this 
value of print and frequently publish teacher 
manuals ahead and important broadcasts for cir- 
culation soon afterward. Careful experiments in- 
dicate that for lasting and precise information, 
written or printed materials are superior to the 
radio or any other form of original oral presenta- 
tion. The greatest value of many radio news an- 
nouncements is that they arouse listeners to read 
fuller accounts of the same matter in the next 
newspaper. If the listeners do not later read, they 
degenerate to the level of illiterates who can get 
ideas or information from others only by word of 
mouth. 

For helping one to understand a complicated 
matter, nothing can take the place of printed ma- 
terials. What is presented on it in print has been 
thought out and digested much more than any- 
thing one hears about it. Moreover, one can go 
back again and again to the print for more ac- 
curate knowledge or a better perspective. On any- 
thing one has merely heard, he has to ransack his 
memory. Even then he can be none too sure, 
especially as regards items in their setting. For ex- 
ample, the best understanding of Russia and its 
problems ever encountered by the writer, was pos- 
sessed by a magazine editor who had never even set 
foot inside that country. This was true although the 
writer had read a fair number of books and articles 
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on Russia and had heard many talks by travelers 
there. The editor had simply used print intelli- 
gently, having read practically everything in Eng- 
lish on the country. Each of the eye-witness ac- 
counts, printed or oral, could cover only small 
fractions of Russia, seen in but a few of many 
possible lights. The editor had seen Russia and its 
problems through the eyes of hundreds of such 
observers. Moreover, he dealt only with what the 
observers were willing to stand by permanently 
in print. 

With the use of print expanding in outside life, 
schools could be expected to follow suit. That 
turns out to be just the case. The economy adjust- 
ments of the depression have generally increased 
the number of pupils per teacher. At the same 
time the public demands lower school costs while 
unwilling to accept results of lower quality. There 
is no possible way to keep up quality on reduced 
costs with a larger number of pupils per teacher 
except by an increased and more intelligent use of 
print. Whatever the visual aids and the radio can 
contribute, they can give only with increased cost. 

Other current school improvements like ex- 
panded, enriched, and revised curricula and 
courses of study, so much in evidence everywhere, 
mean a much greater use of print. Progressive edu- 
cation improvements like the activity program and 
increased attention to the individual pupil all tend 
to do away with a single text and require pupils 
to use library materials extensively. Many of the 
recommendations for improving instruction can 
get nowhere until we have better printed instruc- 
tional aids for teaching children to use effectively 
the library materials so freely advocated in such 
recommendations. 

What library materials are available for her 
instructional use in her situation, how to secure 
them, and what records are necessary to make 
them quickly available. Practically every teacher 
has a wealth of library materials available for her 
instruction if she but takes the pains to know the 
various resources at hand. Aside from her own 
items and those bought by the efforts of herself 
and her pupils, some of these materials, such as a 
dictionary, an encyclopedia, and an almanac, may 
be in her classroom. Additional ones may be 
procurable from other teachers. Some may be in 
her school library, in other libraries in the school 
system, or in a convenient city or county public 
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library. Still others may be available on loan from 
the state library or the library of some higher in- 
stitution. Often the homes of pupils have unusual 
and excellent items that can be borrowed for a 
short while if due care is taken of them. The 
teacher should know the possibilities of all the 
items she needs. The best way known to the writer 
of keeping track of these items with a minimum 
expenditure of time and energy, is set forth in a 
former article.? 

Which specific library knowledges and skills 
are needed by her pupils to get the most from 
her instruction. These knowledges and skills can- 
not be settled upon except with reference to the 
kind of situation in which she must teach, In an 
old-line school pupils need to know how to use 
effectively the parts of a book such as the index or 
table of contents, how to use a dictionary or an 
encyclopedia, how to read assignments satisfac- 
torily, and the like. Pupils of a progressive school, 
in addition, need to know how to find and use all 
sorts of library materials themselves, make up bib- 
liographies, etc. In deciding the kind of teaching 
situation, the teacher should try to recognize the 
facts fearlessly. Textbook work is not confined 
to old-line schools. Some teachers imagine they 
are progressive because they use no texts. Instead, 
they send their children to the library to read up on 
substitutes for the text. Often such teachers are 
still doing essentially textbook work, only it is 
most irritating for all concerned as compared with 
honest, straightforward use of a good text. 

To try to make up a list of these knowledges 
and skills all by one’s self is extremely difficult. 
Accordingly, to help teachers on this, the writer 
has prepared two check lists with many items 
and suggestions. A teacher can quickly check off 
the library knowledges and skills her pupils need 
to do their school work satisfactorily. One check 
list is for elementary schools and one for junior 
and senior high schools combined.* 

The essentials of the best modern theory on 
training pupils to find and use library materials 
effectively. Sample essentials: In his use of li- 
brary materials the pupil should, as early and as 
far as possible, learn to work independently of 
the teacher and librarian. Instruction in the use 
of library materials should be adapted to the 
pupils, not the other way around. If a pupil needs 
a given library knowledge or skill, there is some 


feasible way to teach it to him at his level. The 
poorer the library materials for a given school, 
the more its pupils need to acquire library knowl- 
edges and skills in order that they may make the 
most of what they have. Profitable use of library 
materials requires special reading skills, the 
acquirement of which is not provided, or is even 
prevented, by the reading work in many schools. 
Grade placement of instruction in library knowl- 
edges and skills varies mainly in intensity and 
in complexity, not in areas covered. Instruction 
in the needed library knowledges and skills should 
conform to the soundest psychology of skills. For 
an elaboration of these and other equally sound 
propositions, with suitable illustrations, see the 
author's treatments elsewhere.* 

Testing the acquisition of library knowledges 
and skills should stress use rather than verbal 
formulation. The teacher will of course wish to 
know whether the instruction of herself or the 
librarian brings about a satisfactory increase in her 
pupils’ library knowledges and skills. Numerous 
tests for this purpose and directions for making 
out informal tests exist. In choosing which of 
these to use, she should understand that if you 
wish to know whether a person has a given ability, 
see if he can use it. This does not mean seeing if 
he can fluently talk, write, or fill out true-false 
statements about the ability. The soundest test 
of all is what use the pupil makes of library ma- 
terials long after he has left school. That test can- 
not be given now but she can give her pupils tests 
on the resourcefulness demanded in effective use 
later. And she can avoid tests that will show only 
what the pupil can do in her presence and with 
her help or with those of the librarian. 

The well-known great lag of school practice be- 
hind theory on using library materials effectively is 
largely caused by lack of co-operation between the 
individuals or agents involved. These individuals 
are the pupil, his teachers, his principal, his su- 
perintendent, his school librarian, other librarians 
concerned, and his parents. It would be idle to try 
to prove this proposition in the brief space here 
available. But the writer has elsewhere established 
the point at length.’ 

The teacher is not going to give pupils any li- 
brary knowledges or inculcate any library skills 
she does not herself possess. Stating this propo- 
sition here would be ridiculous were there not so 












many practical examples to the contrary. Unless 
the teacher understands the card catalog, she is 
not going to teach pupils to use it effectively. Un- 
less she realizes there is no earthly use in going 
near the library until one knows just what he 
needs there, her pupils will never know it. If her 
pupils are to know that in good library work it does 
not pay to polish a gnat’s heel, she must first know 
it. 

For additional information on what the teacher 
should know in this area, the one best reference is: 


Fargo, Lucile F. The Library in the School. 
Third edition. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1939. 552 p. 


While not written exclusively or primarily for 
the teacher, this book has parts that will greatly 
interest her. It is very readable. By using its in- 
dex, she will quickly find specific helps on her li- 
brary materials, problems, and references for still 
more aid. 

Will the teacher acquire what she should know 
about teaching library knowledges and skills? If 
it depends upon her alone, she will when the 
tallow-legged dog catches the asbestos cat in the 
hot afterworld. It could not be otherwise. She is 
too hard-worked to take on many new burdens. 
She is constantly asked by her principal, supervisor, 
and superintendent to teach more experiences and 
to give these in new and more difficult ways. All 
too seldom is she relieved of teaching anything 
formerly taught by her. Unless her school execu- 
tives eliminate from the courses of study items of 
far less worth and give her time for the modern 
and much more valuable experiences with library 
materials, she will never acquire what she should 
know in this area. The air throughout the country 
is ringing with the increasing demands for a more 
effective school use of library materials. It is up to 
school executives to change conditions so that their 
teachers can begin to show worth-while results. 
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A Regional Library Service 


By W. K. McCHAREN, Jr. 


6 Sa Tennessee Valley Authority, a government 
corporation, managed by a board of directors, 
was created by Congressional act, approved on 
May 18, 1933, and amended on August 31, 1935. 
Its general purpose is the development of the 
Tennessee River System in the interests of naviga- 
tion, flood control, and national defense. In order 
to avoid waste of water power obtained as a by- 
product, the Authority was directed to generate 
and sell surplus electricity. The study of ways and 
means of “fostering an orderly and proper physical, 
economic, and social development of the Valley”’ 
also was recommended. 

The Tennessee Valley covers approximately 
40,000 square miles, including parts of seven 
states. It is the home of 2,000,000 people, most of 
whom live on small farms. It is an example of the 
familiar United States frontier story: first the set- 
tlers pushed out the Indians; over the years, the 
growing population took heavy toll from forests, 
mines and virgin soil; at last the day came when 
restitution of resources must be begun. The TVA 
program is designed to help people to capture, con- 
serve, and use wisely for the general good, the 
human and physical resources of a large region. 
The objective of all this activity can be stated 
only in terms of benefit to people. 

It is one thing to build a series of dams for navi- 
gation and flood control; it is quite another to make 
this construction a part of a regional development. 
Every action must be considered as part of the total 
plan: all activities are inescapably interlocked and 
no action can be isolated. The job of the planner, 
who must be a co-operative entity, not an individ- 
ual, is to combine all elements in the program to 
achieve certain desired ends. This is the most ex- 
citing and significant fact in TVA. 

In conducting its construction and regional ac- 
tivities the Authority has from 12,000 to 14,000 
employees located in construction and operation 
centers throughout the Valley. The Personnel De- 
partment, which is responsible for developing and 
administering the personnel service, has a Training 
Division which promotes and co-ordinates an edu- 


* W.K. McCharen, Jr., is Junior Administra- 
tive Officer in Charge of Training, Kentucky 
Dam, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


cational and training program designed to increase 
employee efficiency. At construction and operation 
centers the Division assists in providing elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities for children of 
employees who live on government premises; ap- 
prentice training and training for journeyman 
workmen who desire to increase their efficiency or 
versatility; recreation; and library service which in- 
cludes also visual education and general adult edu- 
cation. 

It is the policy of the Authority to work through 
local educational agencies whenever possible in 
conducting the training program at these centers. 
For instance, the school program in the Kentucky 
Dam area is a part of the regular Marshall County 
school system. The apprentice and job-training ac- 
tivities are conducted through the Kentucky State 
Department of Education. The library service is 
conducted by the Murray State Teachers College 
and the Kentucky Library Extension Division. 

The Kentucky Dam is one of the ten dams pro- 
posed by the Tennessee Valley Authority as a part 
of the unified development of the watershed. It is 
the keystone in the series, located on the Tennes- 
see River within twenty-five miles of the Ohio 
and within one day of water travel from the Mis- 
sissippi River at Cairo. One end of the dam lies 
in the northeast corner of Marshall and the other 
in the southeast corner of Livingston County, 
Kentucky. There are now (January 1940) ap- 
proximately 2,000 people employed. About half 
of these live in a construction village near the dam, 
while most of the others live in Marshall, Callo- 
way, Graves, and McCracken Counties. 

The library service, in addition to supplying in- 
formational and educational materials for school 
and training activities at the construction village, 
has an equal obligation to employees whose homes 
are widely scattered over the area. A study of the 
situation led to the conclusion that a library or- 
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ganization covering at least Marshall, Calloway, 
and Graves Counties would be needed, and that 
there was no local library agency operating in the 
area with which the Authority might contract for 
service. It was discovered, however, that the State 
Teachers College at Murray, Kentucky, already 
recognized a responsibility for the development of 
regional educational facilities, especially for the 
adult population and would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of organizing a regional library service. 

The trend toward consolidation of local areas 
into larger regional units for greater efficiency has 
been under consideration and study by political 
scientists to the end that duplication of function 
of small units can be eliminated. Experimentation 
along this line in the library field has been under 
way for some time. There has been a steady tend- 
ency toward disregarding the county lines and 
grouping a number of counties into one region, 
in order that more effective administrative units 
as well as better financial support might be ob- 
tained. The boundaries of these regions may be 
determined by the functions of the service to be 
given, topographical features, or the money avail- 
able for the service. The use of the regional unit 
affords greater possibility of financial support ade- 
quate for a reasonably efficient library service. 

Regional library service is not a new pattern in 
organization; successful regional programs have 
been in process for some years in various parts of 
the country. Nor is it a new idea in the Tennessee 
Valley. Regional library projects are in operation 
in the Guntersville, Alabama, and the Hiwassee, 
North Carolina, areas. In each of these areas there 
is a Co-operative arrangement under which a local 
library board conducts library service in a region 
composed of several counties. This is the core of 
the regional library idea. It is getting away from 
county boundaries as limits for service; it is com- 
bining small units into a larger administrative 
whole, for the purpose of obtaining better and 
more economical service. 

The regional library service centered at Mur- 
ray, Kentucky, grew out of conferences between 
representatives of the Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, the TVA, and the Kentucky Library Exten- 
sion Division—the latter in its capacity of responsi- 
bility for promoting the extension of library serv- 
ice throughout the whole state. Following these 
discussions, a contract was drawn which involved 
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the three agencies in the development of a re- 
gional library service centering in the college, and 
which provided for specific and immediate serv- 
ice to employees of the TVA. From the begin- 
ning it was planned that other agencies concerned 
with library service, such as the WPA, NYA, 
County Fiscal Courts, and County School Boards, 
local clubs, and other citizen groups, would par- 
ticipate in the program. 
The contract provides as follows: 


1. The College agrees to provide library service, and 
the Kentucky Library Extension Division agrees to co- 
operate and assist in the provision of library service, as 
set forth further in the following paragraphs. 

2. A. The College agrees (a) to provide library serv- 
ice for employees of the Authority at such places as 
may be designated by the Authority’s Training Divi- 
sion, (b) to make available in the Murray State Teach- 
ers College Library Building such space as Authority 
will need in connection with the library service for 
Authority’s employees in the Kentucky Dam area, (c) 
to make the book collection and professional and staff 
services of the college library available for this service 
insofar as this does not conflict with the College’s teacher 
training program, and (d) to provide additional equip- 
ment, supplies, and reading materials in order to render 
satisfactory library service to employees of the Authority 
working in the Kentucky Dam area. 

B. The Kentucky Library Extension Division agrees to 
assist the College in the provision of library service by 
professional advice and counsel as to problems of library 
organization and administration in the area and by 
provision of additional reading materials and other 
equipment through loan, gift, or otherwise, insofar as 
this can be done without prejudice to Division’s present 
functions. 

3. The College agrees to assist the camp librarian and 
other personnel of the Authority in organizing and con- 
ducting a camp library and in providing library service 
for employees at Kentucky Dam Village and for such 
purpose the College may make use of books, supplies, 
equipment, and facilities acquired or to be acquired by 
Authority insofar as the same will not conflict with 
the use thereof by the Authority for the purposes for 
which such facilities and supplies were acquired. The 
College shall assist in the servicing and maintenance of 
the books and equipment to be acquired by the Author- 
ity for use in the camp library at Kentucky Dam Village. 

4. The College agrees to employ a Regional Librarian, 
to be paid in harmony with the College salary schedule. 
. . . No person shall be employed for this position who 
has not been approved by the Training Division of the 
Authority. 

5. A. The College shall, in the administration of the 
library program, give due regard to the interests and 
needs of the employees and shall so far as possible con- 
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duct said program in co-operation with employees, resi- 
dents of the area, and local organizations. 

B. The Kentucky Library Extension Division, in its 
capacity as the library extension agency of the State 
of Kentucky, shall assist the College in an endeavor to 
encourage and promote the establishment of the library 
program of the area on a permanent basis and in seek- 
ing funds for such permanent maintenance. 

6. The College shall administer the funds required in 
the conduct of this library program. 


The contract went into effect August 1, 1939. 
The Authority pays the College for services ren- 
dered employees. The amounts received by the 
College are not expended for the provision of li- 
brary services normally provided by the College 
or the Extension Division, but are applied exclu- 
sively to library services contemplated under the 
contract. 

The administrative center of the regional service 
is at the college library. One of the college librar- 
ians has been appointed as regional librarian with 
the major responsibility of organizing the various 
co-operating agencies and groups. In addition, she 
is expected to study the region, the people, and 
their work, and to develop ways for rendering ef- 
fective library service. 

Murray State Teachers College has an enroll- 
ment of approximately 1,100 students and a well- 
organized library of about 30,000 volumes, se- 
lected with specific curriculum requirements in 
mind. The idea of a college serving as a regional 
center for library activity is new im some re- 
spects. Although colleges have served, and are 
serving, localities with books and reading ma- 
terials, these activities have been to individuals 
who have applied to the college library for infor- 
mation. The college has a definite responsibility 
for educational services to this region. At first 
glance this primary responsibility for educational 
service might seem to militate against the college 
as a center for developing a public library, but 
when the type of service to be rendered to the 
region is considered, a definite advantage becomes 
apparent. 

We think of library service as contributing to 
the informational and recreational needs of indi- 
viduals. The regional center should be an institu- 
tion where a great range of useful information 
available in print and visual form may be secured. 
It should be as familiar to every inhabitant as the 
local post office and as inevitably patronized. It 


constitutes the central intelligence service of the 
community or region, not only for the “‘polite”’ 
literature, but for such commercial and vocational 
fields of information as may prove practicable. In 
meeting these needs the college has much to offer. 

Library service now includes much that formerly 
was left undone in adult education. The college as 
a regional center offers not only its steadily grow- 
ing collections of reading materials, but also the 
whole resources of the faculty. As the project de- 
velops and opportunity is provided for adult 
classes, study groups, and discussion groups, the 
college can follow through with suitable adult edu- 
cation activities. A further advantage derives from 
the fact that the college is already well known 
among the people since it now serves the youth of 
the region as a place of formal education. Those 
who already know the college as an educational in- 
stitution will find it natural to call upon it for 
library materials. Moreover, since the college has 
a responsibility as a state educational institution 
to the total needs of its particular area, regional 
library service from the college is only a further 
fulfillment of this total obligation. 

Although the major concentration of TVA em- 
ployees in the area is at the construction village 
at Gilbertsville, Kentucky, many are scattered 
throughout the neighboring counties. To meet 
the needs of these employees, the TVA is buying 
library service from the Murray State Teachers 
College and incidentally is co-operating in the 
efforts of the college, the State Library Extension 
Division and other agencies to develop a perma- 
nent regional library system. 

The library in the construction village at Ken- 
tucky Dam was completed and made available for 
use on November 20, 1939. Prior to that time, 
a collection of books from the college had been 
placed in another building and new materials had 
been added by purchase. The library was opened 
with approximately 500 books, which number has 
since been increased to nearly one thousand. This 
village library is a branch of the regional system. 
In addition to supplying reading material for the 
community, it serves the special needs of the em- 
ployee training program and the school. The li- 
brarian is on the TVA training staff. 

The Kentucky Library Extension Division enters 
into the service at several points. It advises on pro- 
cedures and the general plan of development. 
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Since it represents state-wide library interest and 
activity, it constitutes a logical point of contact 
with state and federal governments in any activities 
they may undertake in library and adult education 
service. It is prepared also to assist by lending 
books and visual education materials to supplement 
the regional collection. Its activity in the area is 
directed through the regional center. 

Co-operation with the WPA comes through its 
state-wide library project. This is administered 
from Frankfort, the capital, with area supervisers 
in different parts of the state. The same general 
lines of procedure will be followed with the WPA 
as with the Kentucky Library Extension Division, 
although the nature of its contribution to the de- 
velopment of the regional plan will be different. 

Instead of four or five different agencies, each 
with its own organization, aiming at the objective 
of library service within one area, there is one 
center where all the resources of each, so far as 
they affect the region, may be fitted into the total 
plan in such manner that each contributes its maxi- 
mum in efficiency of service. Under this co-opera- 
tive plan, the various agencies will have a definite 
and orderly division of functions, and at the same 
time an integration of their respective contributions 
to those of the other participants. 

The regional center has two sorts of obligations 
to the region, that to adults, and that to the public 
schools. There is no public library in Marshall, 
Calloway and Graves Counties. There are only 
the school libraries which have been developed by 
individual high schools in response to the stand- 
ards set by accrediting agencies. These collections 
do not help the many small elementary schools scat- 
tered throughout the area, which have no library 
materials at all except such as individual teachers 
may buy. Here is an obvious opportunity for 
school boards and the regional center to co-operate 
in providing library service to all the schools. 
Present school standards specify that a certain num- 
ber of library books shall be available to the pupils, 
though they need not be owned by the school. By 
the pooling of resources of the county school 
boards and the regional center with its co-operating 
agencies, many more books can be made available 
to each school than would be possible by inde- 
pendent and unco-ordinated effort. Each school 
may draw from the large central collection, and 
teachers may find there fresh, attractive materials 
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on useful and interesting topics. Unit collections 
of materials; books, pamphlets, pictures, charts, 
can then be organized and made available. A col- 
lection, selected by the teacher and regional librar- 
ian, will be placed in each school to remain as long 
as the teacher wishes, and then changed for another 
group. This plan will make it unnecessary to buy - 
a number of copies of the same book to go into 
several different schools. A greater selection of 
books can be purchased and used. As books are 
returned to the regional center they will be repaired 
and kept in good condition until completely worn 
out. Emphasis is placed on the maximum use and 
conservation of library materials. It is hoped that 
the one-, two-, and three-teacher elementary 
schools which now have no library materials may 
be the first to utilize the regional center. 

Public libraries in Kentucky have recently re- 
ceived the active interest of a Citizens’ Library 
League, which is concerned with extending library 
facilities to the entire population of the state. It 
has divided the state into large districts for develop- 
ment of local organizations or county leagues, 
which are composed of persons interested in estab- 
lishing or strengthening their public library serv- 
ice. County leagues in southwest Kentucky are 
co-operating in the regional library plan of the 
State Teachers College. Their interest and effort 
will assist in obtaining the appointment of county 
library boards, and in presenting the needs of the 
service to county fiscal courts. The county library 
boards when established will have the power to 
join in the regional library system. Since there are 
now no public libraries within the immediate re- 
gion, the beginning library service for adults will 
consist of book stations at post offices, stores and 
other accessible points for service to rural readers. 
It is hoped that after a time a book truck to care for 
changing deposits and to lend books directly to 
rural patrons may be obtained. Books may also be 
borrowed by mail as well as from local stations. 
The entire resources of the central collection will 
be available for the region. They will include 
the book collection already built around the col- 
lege curriculum, books obtained from the state 
Library Extension Division and other co-operating 
agencies, the staff of the central library and the 
college faculty. 

This is the regional library project undertaken 


(Concluded on page 306) 
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A Principal’s Philosophy 


By MILDRED ENGLISH 


wo principles of progressive education affect 

materially every phase of the program of the 
modern school: (1) There must be a felt need 
on the part of the learner if the learning is to be 
significant; (2) The needs of the individual must 
be considered in terms of the life of the com- 
munity. 

Librarians as well as teachers are coming to ac- 
cept these principles as basic to the development 
of a program in terms of the immediate problems 
and needs of the pupils of a school. This new 
program has brought about many changes in the 
philosophy and administration of the school. The 
chief aim of education is no longer thought of as 
the learning of subject-matter, but as the fullest 
possible development of the individual pupil. 
Knowledge is no longer taught as an end in itself 
and the use of facts in solving problems is con- 
sidered far more important than facts themselves. 
Rigid discipline, with decisions handed down by 
the principal or the superintendent, is no longer in 
vogue. More and more, pupils themselves have a 
share in determining and enforcing policies. 
Emphasis on competition is giving place to empha- 
sis on co-operation. The modern school is marked 
by naturalness, informality, and friendliness, as 
teachers and pupils work toward goals formulated 
co-operatively. Classrooms have become work- 
shops or laboratories. 

The library is no longer the isolated book de- 
pository of the past, where the librarian considers 
herself the custodian of the books, maintains quiet 
in the library at all costs, and evaluates her work 
in terms of the number of books circulated. The 
place of the library in the modern school is that of 
functional guidance and service. It is an important 
phase of the school’s program, of the living and 
learning of pupils and teachers. The modern li- 
brary, needless to say, is the dynamic center of the 
school. 

The librarian no longer speaks of “‘her library”’ 
and feels that her most important task is to see that 
the books are taken care of. She realizes that she 
needs to be an instructional expert; an active mem- 


* Mildred English is Superintendent, Labo- 
ratory School, Georgia State College for 
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ber of the teaching personnel of the school. As 
such, she keeps in close touch with all that is going 
on in the school. She is, also, a working member 
of the school staff and of individual class groups, 
thinking and planning with them. 

The librarian needs to know the pupils of the 
school, their interests and needs, if she is to guide 
and stimulate them in their reading and use of 
the library. It is equally important that she know 
the teachers, their interests, personal likes and dis- 
likes with reference to books and library materials. 
She should know what the teacher is doing in the 
classroom, and be ready to suggest materials and 
aids even before they are requested by the teacher. 

To give materials to a teacher or a student be- 
fore there is a need or interest expressed may stop 
thinking and planning, but the librarian needs to 
be so closely in touch with what is going on that 
she can sense the feeling of need and suggest help- 
ful materials. 

Knowing the personal interests and hobbies of 
teachers and pupils enables her to call attention 
to a news story, a magazine article, or a book that 
will meet a need of the individual and make him 
feel that the librarian is his friend who knows 
what is good and interesting. He will, conse- 
quently, be more ready to turn to her in his hour 
of need. He will also be eager to share with her 
the things he finds that are of interest to him and 
that he feels might be of interest to the librarian. 
Thus the library is a place where librarian, teacher 
and pupils share things they enjoy and each stimu- 
lates the other to new endeavor, often to new fields 
of adventure. 

The library should be a bright, colorful, happy 
place—where one is sure always to find something 
interesting. This should be the one place in the 
school where teachers and pupils like to go every 
free period. This may be accomplished without 
great expenditure of funds. Travel posters, maps, 
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textiles, colorful pottery, growing plants, flowers, 
leaves, attractively arranged, add interest and give 
the library an inviting and interesting atmosphere. 

A bulletin board calls attention to things that 
are happening, to new books, to interesting and 
timely magazine articles, and to bulletins, pam- 
phlets or maps just received. Poem cards, apt quo- 
tations, cartoons, pictures of school activities, radio 
programs, new book jackets, announcements of 
movies, plays, or special events in the community, 
also invite the student to stop and read. The ma- 
terial should be changed frequently, and students 
should come to feel that each time they enter the 
library the bulletin board will contain new ma- 
terial. As a student stops to read, an opportunity 
is presented for the librarian to comment on the 
thing which seems to catch the interest of the stu- 
dent, to share with him her own information. This 
may serve as one means of extending the student’s 
interest to other things in the library as he is di- 
rected to books, magazines or collections where he 
may pursue further the question raised or the idea 
presented by the material on the bulletin board. 

Where the library is to be a functional part of 
the life of the school, barriers to library-pupil con- 
tacts must be removed as much as possible. The 
library should be the place to which pupils natu- 
rally go when not in class. When it is necessary 
to get permission from one or more teachers, or 
the principal, to be checked in by the librarian and 
assigned to a seat in the library, the student often 
feels irritated or annoyed and decides it is not 
worth the trouble. He stays in study hall or class- 
room, instead. Some routine must be enforced for 
the good of the school as a whole, that the library 
may serve all students as effectively as possible. 
However, most librarians need a new point of view 
about the use of the library and its contents. 

In many instances, the librarian needs to realize 
that the teacher is best able to direct her group in 
the use of books as need arises in the development 
of a unit or a given phase of the work. There- 
fore, a collection of books may be loaned to this 
class for use in the room for that recitation period. 
The books may be left in the classroom for the 
period of time that they are needed, subject always 
to call when needed by another group. 

The librarian herself may visit such a group and 
work with them from time to time as she is needed 
or as she finds added materials that may be of 
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value to the pupils in their study. This offers an 
opportunity for the librarian to give to the students 
the feeling that she is not only a person who 
knows, but that she is a friend, interested in what 
they are doing and ready to help with whatever 
interests them. 

Making books readily available when the need 
arises should be of first importance. Library classi- 
fication and routine should always give way to the 
primary function, if maximum service is to be 
attained. 

As the librarian strives to make the library serve 
the school, the arrangement of books on open 
shelves, of collections, displays, magazine rack 
or reading table, will be planned in terms of the 
use in that particular school, rather than by the 
rule or plan in the library guide book. 

Study materials, encyclopedias, reference books, 
and so on, may be arranged in one section of the 
room. Students should be helped to feel that this 
section is arranged for study, and that quiet is 
needed. Here the librarian needs to be especially 
helpful and watchful, as the student learns to use 
books for the purpose of securing knowledge and 
power. Here she becomes the teacher. Her chief 
aim is not to call attention to the book or volume 
that may give needed information, but to help 
the student know how to use it effectively. At this 
time she has her best opportunity to develop and 
strengthen the students’ use of the tools needed 
for study. She may, previously, have given in- 
struction on how to use the library, but this is a 
time to help the individual put into practice what 
he has learned—to give meaning to what he has 
been told. Every opportunity should be utilized to 
help the student use effectively any of the library 
aids he needs at the time he is trying to use them. 

Other parts of the room may contain open 
shelves which invite the students to select a book 
merely to see what the contents may be, or to spend 
an hour pleasantly in browsing. The colorful 
jackets of the books, posters or cards mounted 
near this collection may serve to call attention to 
the section. Often the librarian puts a book into 
the hands of the student, or tells him when he 
comes in to be sure to see a book which she feels 
may fit into his work or his interests at that par- 
ticular time. 

The librarian will find it helpful to spend some 
time in this section of the room, to get an idea 
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of the things that seem to be of most interest, to 
know what this boy is so eagerly devouring, what 
those two are busily sharing, or why this book 
was put aside so promptly and seemed to be of no 
particular interest even though she had felt sure 
it would be popular. 

The periodical table or shelf offers another cen- 
ter for the library where children will want to 
browse. A special bulletin board may be located 
near by to call attention to timely news articles or 
stories. 

A center that will catch the interest of the stu- 
dents, and that might well find a place in every li- 
brary, is a display shelf for collections. This may 
not be called a center. No attention need be drawn 
to it, perhaps, except a note on the bulletin board. 
It will speak for itself. Here may be placed col- 
lections brought by pupils and teachers—pottery, 
old glass, wood carvings, stamps, nature materials, 
rare books, photographs, and so on. Books on the 
display rack may deal with the subject of the dis- 
play, if students are interested in finding out more 
about a particular collection. This is one means 
of enriching experiences—of broadening hori- 
zons—that all may enjoy and share. 

The library may become one of the best agencies 
of the school for promoting democratic living. If 
all are to use the room for needed information, for 
browsing, for reading for pleasure, for exploring 
new fields, for keeping informed about current 
happenings, the library will take on an atmosphere 
of friendly sharing and of co-operative planning. 
The old atmosphere of ‘‘dead silence” will give 
way to that of a busy workshop. The comfort 
and convenience of every person using the library 
will become the aim of the librarian and of the 
students. 

As the librarian works with students in such a 
setting, where contacts are voluntary and friendly, 
an opportunity is presented for guidance not only 
in reading, but also in directing interests of chil- 
dren. Librarians are coming to realize this and to 
accept as one of their aims the development of 
good citizenship, of wholesome living and learn- 
ing. 

If the library is to become an integral part of the 
life of the school, students must have a share in 
planning and in carrying on the work. Student 
committees or boards, composed of members 
elected by their home room or class groups, or 
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selected because of interest, can do much to make 
effective this feature of the school’s program. 
They bring from their groups requests for aid or 
suggestions as to the servicing of needs. These 
suggestions may be concerned with the organiza- 
tion and arrangement of the library, the purchase 
of books, ways of making library materials more 
available for all pupils in the school. As a group 
planning for the whole school, they take back to 
their classes information and suggestions as to 
ways in which the students may help the library, to 
serve the needs of all. They feel some responsi- 
bility for carrying out plans because they have 
put something of themselves into the planning. 

Such committees may take charge of library ac- 
tivities, of arranging exhibits, of special programs, 
of securing the co-operation of the students in mak- 
ing lists of books and materials to be added to the 
library. They serve as liaison officers between stu- 
dent body and library. Such activities will result 
in pride and enjoyment of the library which seems 
more personal because they have shared in the 
work. 

In the larger schools, teacher committees often 
work with the librarian in studying ways to make 
the library function more effectively; to build the 
collections; to meet the needs of the whole school; 
to remove restrictions on pupil use of the library, 
and to suggest ways and means of making the 
necessary pupil accounting simple and convenient. 

Where the library must be used as a study hall 
this is particularly important. Every effort should 
be made by librarian and by teacher and pupil com- 
mittees and assistants to place emphasis on the 
opportunity to use the library freely, not on the 
fact that they must go there because there is no 
place they can go except the study-hall-library. It 
will prove profitable to study the school organiza- 
tion and see what opportunities may be offered 
to let students use free time to further their own 
work. Classroom loans from the library may 
make it possible for students to continue to study 
under the direction of the teacher. Opening 
science, music, art, shop, and home economics 
laboratories so that students may go to them to 
work on individual or group projects would serve, 
also, to keep the students from feeling that the 
library is the only place to go when not in class. 

The librarian is coming to feel that if the school 
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Library-Trained Teachers 


By LOUIS SHORES 


HE present generation of teachers is over- 

trained in methods and undertrained in ma- 
terials. In support of this bald statement nothing 
will be said about methods since it has already 
been said so eloquently, if sometimes unfairly, by 
those critics, academic or otherwise, who believe 
that if a man knows his subject he can teach it. 
But a great deal will be said about materials, since 
these involve the library. 

It is no secret that teachers colleges generally 
have lagged far behind liberal arts colleges in li- 
brary development. Taken from the standpoint 
of per-student expenditure or per cent of total 
college budget the teacher training institution thus 
far has not approached the standards for library 
expenditures set up for other institutions of higher 
education. In general, book collections, person- 
nel, quarters and equipment, and administration 
have been maintained on a level so low, that until 
recently the teachers college librarians were classed 
more with school library workers than with pro- 
fessionals in the college field. 

The result of this deficiency has been a genera- 
tion of teachers who have had few of the library 
advantages necessary for an adequate understand- 
ing of the library's part in the teaching process. 
These teachers are now in charge of our public 
schools. From among them, have come many of 
our school administrators who have never felt the 
need for a school library and who have looked 
upon the rising library standards with consider- 
able alarm if not with outright antagonism. In 
spite of all of our progressive tendencies, the 
fundamentals of the learning process, to these 
school people, revolve about the assigned lesson 
in the text, and the study hall. Even where the 
teacher or school administrator has permitted or 
even encouraged the introduction of a library in 
the school, he has frequently clung tenaciously to 
the study-hall idea and the textbook lesson. As a 
result the advance of the school library has been 
immeasurably retarded. 

Such advances as have been made, have been 
due largely to the efforts of librarians and pro- 


* Louis Shores is Director, Library School, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


gressive educators. Shortly after the first World 
War, library training agencies began to direct an 
increasing portion of their attention to the training 
of school librarians. The assumption on which 
this effort was made was the belief that trained per- 
sonnel would bring libraries into the school as they 
had brought public libraries into communities 
without free reading facilities. To support this 
influx of trained librarians into our public schools, 
the American Library Association directed a bar- 
rage of publicity toward accrediting agencies and 
educational organizations intended to influence the 
introduction of standards. In spite of discouraging 
experiences, especially in their efforts to sponsor 
library programs at National Education Association 
meetings, the idea of the library in the school 
found its way into regional standards and then 
into educational literature. The culmination of 
these efforts was found in the Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards reports which gave 
major recognition to the school library. 

At no time was it true that educators opposed 
libraries. On the contrary, most school adminis- 
trators had learned well the sentence, “The library 
is the heart of the school,”’ and had not other 
needs appeared more pressing, the library would 
undoubtedly have had its share of the educational 
income. But the fact was, that the educator knew 
very little about the library. In his own school 
and college days there had been meager library fa- 
cilities. He had earned his diplomas and degrees 
by “boning” with a text in a study hall, and much 
as he might have learned to dislike study halls they 
meant school to him. 

Whatever progress the library idea made, was 
due to the co-operation of the progressive educa- 
tors who saw at once the importance of many ma- 
terials for the implementation of the theory of in- 
dividual differences. To them, the library took 
on the aspect of a reading laboratory where ma- 
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terials graded to the interests and abilities of the 
child were useful as they never were in the class- 
room. 

Unfortunately, the librarian too frequently was 
not aware of the educational philosophy involved, 
or was unwilling to go that far. To her, school- 
library work meant largely a matter of organizing 
materials in public-library fashion for school use. 
She did not care about the new school philosophies, 
nor their implications; or if she did, she frequently 
considered that these were matters for school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. It was her duty to see 
to it that the library was classified and cataloged, 
that the books were properly charged and dis- 
charged, and that reference questions were an- 
swered as they arose. 

That all was not well in the preparation of 
personnel for school libraries soon became evi- 
dent. As a result of persistent criticism, the Board 
of Education for Librarianship developed a cur- 
riculum especially for the training of school li- 
brarians. There were several unfortunate aspects 
to this program. In spite of the best intentions 
there rapidly developed in library circles the no- 
tion that the school-library worker was an inferior 
grade of librarian. This became apparent when 
the Board prepared its list of accredited library 
schools in such a form as to suggest that although 
school librarians were not qualified to hold posi- 
tions in other types of libraries, librarians trained 
for work in other kinds of libraries could hold po- 
sitions in school libraries. At least one state li- 
brary certification board developed a certification 
law on this unjust assumption. Progress toward 
the desired goal was consequently retarded in that 
state. 

But the major problem was in the preparation 
of teacher personnel. It was too much to expect 
the librarian by herself to effect a revolution in 
teaching methods or administrative philosophy. 
As long as the teacher continued to teach from a 
single book, the library would have to play second 
fiddle to the study hall, and the principal would 
have to insist either that the librarian supervise 
the study hall, or that she take the overflow and 
disciplinary cases. It was apparent that neither 
teacher nor principal was seeing the library’s pos- 
sibility in the educational program and that this 
oversight was due largely to inadequate teacher 
training. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION IN FORMAL TEACHER 
TRAINING 


In 1934, Mabel Harris, then a graduate student 
in the Peabody Library School, undertook to study 
just what library instruction teacher training insti- 
tutions were providing. She found! in more than 
half of the American teachers colleges not only 
elementary courses on how to use the library but 
also some advanced courses in children’s literature, 
reading guidance, and bibliography. There was 
not any evidence of a planned program, however, 
for all student teachers, and Miss Harris proceeded 
to develop a suggested course of study which has 
subsequently been the basis for plans adopted in 
several institutions. 

The following year, the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges appointed a joint committee to study 
this problem? further. Under the direction of 
Lucile Fargo, another program of library instruc- 
tion was developed for teachers as well as for 
teacher-librarians. 

In 1936, a special conference of librarians and 
educators of the South was held in Atlanta® and a 
series of recommendations to the Southern As- 
sociation were drawn up. Among these was the 
following: 


“Inasmuch as a knowledge of the place, function, and 
use of the library in the school, a wide acquaintance 
with books and reading for boys and girls at elementary 
and secondary levels, and an understanding of the serv- 
ices available through varied library agencies should be 
a part of the professional equipment of every teacher, 
it is recommended to the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools that instruction in these 
fields be designated under the teacher's professional re- 
quirements.” 


Long before any of these studies and recom- 
mendations appeared, however, individual insti- 
tutions were developing library instruction pro- 
grams. The freshman course in the use of the 
library had found its way into the teachers college 
curriculum either as a separate course or as a unit 
in the English course. Children’s literature, too, 
became an integral part of the teacher training cur- 
riculum when several of the institutions began to 
experiment further. This experimentation had for 
its objective one or both of two aims: (1) to 
enable the student of education to use library ma- 
terials effectively in research, and (2) to acquaint 
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LIBRARY-TRAINED TEACHERS 


the teacher and administrator with the library’s 
share in the learning process. 

The first aim has probably been most effectively 
realized in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Carter Alexander, 
whose official title is ‘Library Professor of Edu- 
cation.” Out of this program has developed the 
first library education text* as well as patterns 
for similar courses found in Peabody College, 
Rutgers University, University of Texas, and an 
increasing number of other institutions. 

In general, these courses on library use in edu- 
cational research provide the graduate student at 
work on a master’s thesis, or doctor’s dissertation 
with a bibliographic approach to his problem. 
Among the topics included are: the use of the 
library catalog, educational classifications of the 
Dewey Decimal and Library of Congress systems, 
educational bibliographies and indices, reference 
tools especially useful in education, bibliographic 
form, manuscript style, government and society 
publications, and a general work methodology. At 
some institutions, these materials constitute a sep- 
arate course; at others they are units in a general 
research course required of all graduate students. 
At Peabody, for example, a graduate course called 
“Techniques of educational research” is offered by 
four faculty members and includes instruction in 
statistical, experimental, historical, and library 
methods of research. 

The second aim has probably been developed 
most at Peabody.® Beginning with the freshman 
year and extending to the doctoral examination 
provision is made for library instruction. On the 
junior college level the usual lessons on the use 
of the library have been incorporated in the fresh- 
man rhetoric class. These lessons are given by the 
English instructors who have previously gone over 
the materials to be included in conferences with 
a faculty member of the library school. A stand- 
ardized library information test is administered to 
all junior college students.® 

On the so-called three-year professional level, 
which comprises the junior, senior, and first- 
graduate years, units in various basic education 
courses as well as complete courses are offered. 
The three units that aim to assist all teachers and 
administrators in training are those offered in 
elementary education, secondary education, and 
the core administration course. School principals 
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and superintendents in actual service attend the 
latter course. This is especially true during the 
summer session. 

The separate courses include three in children’s 
literature and one called “Library use in research 
and teaching.” There is also the advanced course 
previously mentioned called ‘“Techniques of edu- 
cational research.” In general, these courses or 
units on library use in teaching cover the following 
topics: American libraries, including , Of- 
ganization, services especially useful to the teacher; 
books, including format, history, classes, and na- 
tional bibliography; periodicals; general reference 
materials useful in teaching; teaching materials for 
elementary school, language arts, social studies, 
science, and the arts; aids in selecting materials; 
non-book materials (audio-visual aids); and read- 
ing interest. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION AND THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


What has been said of the library education 
program is true only in a very few institutions. 
For the most part, those state teachers colleges that 
have become interested in the library problem have 
ignored the responsibility to the teacher in training 
and concentrated on the preparation of librarians. 
This has been unfortunate in many instances, be- 
cause the assumption of a library-science program 
has not meant a comparable increase in library 
personnel or budget. In some cases, the teaching 
load has been added to the duties of the already 
overworked librarian, and the additional expendi- 
tures required for instructional materials and equip- 
ment have been taken out of the inadequate library 
budget. 

Other aspects which indicate an incomplete 
consideration by the teachers college of its re- 
sponsibility in the library education, center in the 
curriculum. As at present constituted, the four- 
year teacher training program includes profes- 
sional educational courses up to one-fourth of the 
total number of credits required for graduation. 
When to this amount there is added, on the under- 
graduate level, a whole year of library science, it is 
apparent that only one half of the program remains 
for so-called “‘content” or non-professional studies. 

The other, more serious, aspect involves the 
law of supply and demand. Should every teach- 
ers college undertake to offer courses in library 
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management for even a short period of time 
there would soon be far more school librarians 
than can ever find positions. It is true that there 
are at present more school library positions in pro- 
portion to available qualified librarians than there 
are English positions in proportion to the number 
of English teachers available, but it would take 
the teachers colleges a comparatively short while 
to reverse the situation. 

There are at present, an adequate number of 
agencies for the preparation of librarians, but there 
are at present entirely inadequate provisions for 
library instruction of teachers. In order to remedy 
this situation, it is necessary to distinguish clearly 
between library education and library science. In 
the latter program, library management is taught 
to librarians who will have major responsibility 
for the organization’ and administration of a li- 
brary. In the former program, library use is 
taught to teachers and administrators so that they 
may integrate the library and the rest of the school 
in carrying out the learning process. If the teachers 
college would truly further the development of 
school libraries it should concentrate on a program 
of library education for its students. 

This article began with the bald statement that 
teachers are overtrained in methods and under- 
trained in materials. A program of library edu- 
cation would remedy this condition for it would 
have as its aim concentrated attention on the 
most effective teaching materials. It would under- 
take to help the teacher discover in the library a 
practical method of catering to individual dif- 
ferences through graded materials. It would, in 
short, give the school library the opportunity to 
serve the entire educational program in a way that 
can be only imperfectly pictured as long as our 
teachers and school administrators remain library 
uninstructed. 
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Regional Service 
(Continued from page 299) 


by the Murray State Teachers College, as an educa- 
tional service to the area in which it is located. 
Though the regional library idea is not new, the 
administration by a state teachers’ college and the 
careful provision for the closely knit co-operation 
of a number of interested agencies contemplated 
in this plan are new and significant factors. The 
plan has been in operation only a few months. Ac- 
complishments thus far include employment of the 
regional librarian, the organization of the regional 
library unit at the college, and the establishment 
of a branch library at the Kentucky Dam village. 
Methods of approach to the problem of obtain- 
ing local support are being worked out and Citi- 
zens’ Library Leagues have been formed in Graves 
and Calloway Counties. Realization of the regional 
service described above will depend upon the ex- 
tent to which the energies and resources of the 
region can be united in seeking this objective, but 
the enthusiasm with which the prospective de- 
velopment has been receix ed is an encouraging in- 
dication for the future. 


Philosophy 


(Continued from page 302) 


library is to make a contribution to the total edu- 
cational program it must serve in the various school 
activities, such as assemblies, social, dramatic and 
music events, forums, debating, and hobby clubs. 
Instead of considering radio and movies as com- 
petitors, the librarian plans and suggests informa- 
tional and recreative reading in terms of the pic- 
tures or the radio program, using all available aids 
from these sources as library materials. 

The library aspects of the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, the work of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association's Eight-Year Study, 
and of the Curriculum Study of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, have 
emphasized the need for a different type of evalu- 
ation of library service. Emphasis is placed on 
quality of service given, not on the number of 
volumes circulated. Librarians, teachers and school 
administrators are coming to appreciate the im- 
portance of the library in all its relationships with 
students. 





Evaluating the Library 


By M. L. ALTSTETTER 


URING the twenties and early thirties the 
D standards used by several regional accredit- 
ing associations became increasingly unsatisfactory. 
They were too rigid and mechanical and were con- 
cerned too largely with things that could be meas- 
ured or counted. The intangible, the qualitative 
values, were largely overlooked. The conviction 
was developing that not merely what a school has 
is important but also what it is and does. A school 
may have a good building and many books, the 
teachers may have adequate credits and degrees, 
and its equipment may be costly, but that does not 
prove that it is a good school or is doing a high 
quality of work and developing fine citizens. Such 
considerations resulted in the organization of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
in 1933. 

Six years were spent in study, production, criti- 
cism and evaluation of what had been done, ex- 
perimentation, try-out in hundreds of schools of 
material developed by the Study, revision in light 
of criticism and try-out, statistical analysis, and in 
acquainting schools and educators with the proper 
use of the Study’s publications. The basic publica- 
tion, Evaluative Criteria,’ passed through six edi- 
tions; each successive edition was revised in light 
of experience. Each edition was larger than its 
predecessor. During the entire period of develop- 
ment many authorities on libraries and library serv- 
ice gave valuable assistance to the Study. Instead 
of a new body of standards, about 1,600 criteria, 
characteristics or traits of a good secondary school, 
together with about 500 evaluations of various 
elements of a school are found in Evaluative Cri- 
teria. Emphasis is now on intangible values, on 
spiritual factors. The change indicates ascendence 
of a different philosophy of education. 

The following main divisions of Evaluative 
Criteria indicate both its scope and content: School 
Plant; School Staff; School Administration; Edu- 
cational Program. The last named division in- 


*For information regarding this and other publications, 
write The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Phi Delta Kappa. 


cludes Curriculum and Courses of Study; Pupil 
Activity Program; Library Service; Guidance Serv- 
ice; Instruction; and Outcomes. Under Instruction 
is included a detailed study of each staff member. 
In addition to this material, other sections call for a 
statement of the school’s philosophy of educa- 
tion and of its purposes or objectives and also a 
study of the school’s pupil population and com- 
munity. 

Introductory to each of eleven of the main sec- 
tions of Evaluative Criteria is a Statement of Guid- 
ing Principles appropriate to each particular sec- 
tion. These statements may reveal relationship of 
the content of a given section to other sections or 
to the total school program, specific purposes, im- 
portant aspects or values, or, in some measure, a 
philosophy of education. From the Statement of 
Guiding Principles for the section on Library Serv- 
ice we quote: “The library should be a center of 
the educational life of the school, not merely a col- 
lection of books. It should provide the reading 
and reference facilities necessary to make the 
educational program effective.’ Also: “Adequate 
provisions for the school library should include 
the following: (1) a well educated, efficient li- 
brarian; (2) books and periodicals to supply the 
needs for reference, research, and cultural and 
inspirational reading; (3) provision for keeping 
all materials fully catalogued and well organized; 
(4) a budget which provides adequately for the 
maintenance and improvement of the library; 
(5) encouragement of the pupils in the develop- 
ment of the habit of reading and enjoying books 
and periodicals of good quality and real value.” ? 
These statements indicate in part the attitude of the 


* Evaluative Criteria, p. 51 (1940 edition). 
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Cooperative Study toward the school library. 
Schools need not accept them as true; the hope is 
that they will be helpful to a school in the organi- 
zation and functioning of its library. 

The Cooperative Study holds that a school, or 
any of its main elements, can be evaluated fairly 
and properly only in light of certain basic consider- 
ations. The school’s purposes and philosophy of 
education constitute one of these considerations. 
The school is free to determine what shall be its 
philosophy of education, but it should be demo- 
cratic in principle and spirit. Closely related to the 
school’s philosophy, likely an integral part thereof, 
are the purposes of the school—what are its rea- 
sons for being, what should it try to do, just what 
is its job? Such questions can be answered properly 
only in light of a second basic consideration—the 
nature of the school population and the school 
community. Each school should continuously and 
carefully study the needs, resources, abilities, hopes 
and aspirations of its clientele. On these bases— 
the school’s purposes and educational philosophy 
and a thorough understanding of its pupil and 
community clientele—the school builds its edu- 
cational program. This does not mean that a 
school or a community lives unto itself alone; they 
are inevitably interrelated with other and larger 
communities. The school library, for example, 
will take into consideration in its functioning the 
library resources available in community, county, 
or state libraries, museums, art galleries, and other 
Near or remote institutions or factors having edu- 
cational value. In other words, the resources and 
influence of the library are not bounded by its 
walls or even the limits of the school district. 
From all these statements it follows that a library 
should, in some measure, be evaluated in terms 
of a larger whole. 

Further evidence of the importance ascribed 
to the basic factors above stated is found at the 
end of each of nine main sections in Evaluative 
Criteria. In the section on Library Service are such 
questions as these: How well does the library serv- 
ice accord with the philosophy of education and 
the objectives set forth by the school? How well 
does the library service meet the needs of the 
school population and of the community? To what 
extent is the school identifying problems in li- 
brary service and seeking their solution? Such 
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evaluations constitute a general evaluation of each 
of these nine sections. 

The content of Evaluative Criteria has several 
distinctive but related values. (1) It can be used 
by any school, regardless of size or other condition; 
(2) it is a means of self-study or self-analysis, 
(3) of self-evaluation, and (4) of stimulating 
self-improvement; and (5) for schools interested 
in accreditation by a regional association, it is a 
means of accreditation. Of these values, the 
writer believes, stimulation to self-improvement 
is most important. A good school is one that is 
improving and a good library is one that is like- 
wise improving. 

In major part the material of Evaluative Criteria 
consists of two types of items—checklists and 
evaluations. The former are evaluated on a three- 
point scale by means of these symbols: 0, which 
indicates that the provision or condition is not satis- 
factory or not present; —, that the condition or pro- 
vision is fairly satisfactory; and +, that it is very 
satisfactory. The evaluative items are rated on a 
five-point scale: 1, meaning very inferior or lack- 
ing; 3, average; 5, very superior; and 2 and 4, the 
appropriate intermediate values. In large meas- 
ure the ratings for the evaluative items are based 
on the ratings of the checklist items, though by 
no means entirely. Total evaluations for divisions 
and for sections are derived from the average rat- 
ings of all the evaluative items of a given division 
or section. In addition to the two types of items 
indicated, factual data are also called for. Often 
such data are evaluated but in other cases they 
simply serve to provide means for better under- 
standing a condition or situation. 

In the section on Library Service there are six 
main divisions, as follows: Division I deals with 
the library staff and has 21 checklist items and 
five evaluations; II, which concerns organization 
and administration, has 48 checklist items and 
seven evaluations; III deals with adequacy of li- 
brary materials and includes books, periodicals, 
and supplementary materials such as pamphlets, 
visual aids, vertical files, and similar matter; there 
are only eight checklist items but 37 evaluations 
are called for; evaluations are based largely on 
data, particularly number of books and periodicals 
taken; IV is concerned with selection of library 
materials; it has 17 checklist items and three 
evaluations; V has to do with teachers’ use of the 
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EVALUATING 


library and its materials, as well as stimulation of 
use by pupils; here are found 10 checklist items 
and three evaluations; VI has nine checklist items 
and three evaluations and deals with pupils’ use of 
the library. This indicates that a total of 113 char- 
acteristics or traits (checklist items) of a good sec- 
ondary school library are indicated and 58 evalua- 
tions are called for. Add to these informational 
data and the factual data used as a basis for many of 
the evaluations and it becomes evident that a care- 
ful study of the library can be made, points of 
weakness and of strength will be revealed, and 
suggestions for improvement be found. Refer- 
ence has been made to three additional general 
evaluations at the close of the section which have 
to do with the school’s philosophy of education 
and school and community needs. 

For the evaluation of the periodicals found in 
the library, the Cooperative Study devised a 10- 
point scale. Each periodical has received a rating 
based on its value and appropriateness for use by 
pupils of secondary school age. The American 
Boy, for example, has a rating of 6; Delineator 3; 
National Geographic 10. Simply totaling the rat- 
ings of magazines taken indicates the school score. 
This is one of the few cases in which determination 
of a rating is a mere matter of mathematics. The 
question may be raised as to whether Hoard’s 
Dairyman has the same value in a metropolitan 
school as in a school whose community is a dairy- 
ing section. This matter of relative values may 
apply to other magazines as well. Nevertheless 
the scale has real value, if for no other reason than 
the help it brings to librarians or school staffs who 
may know little about the relative value and ap- 
propriateness of many periodicals. 

Evaluation of the book collection calls for a 
considerable body of data. The form for recording 
these data uses the Dewey Decimal classification 
and provides for 32 divisions thereof. For each of 
these the number of different titles is called for; 
number of duplicate copies; number of titles listed 
in Wilson Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries; and, for the social science and science 
classifications, number of titles copyrighted within 
10 years. Each classification is to be evaluated on 
the basis of adequacy in terms of the particular 
school’s needs. This certainly is not standardiza- 
tion. No minimum number of books, no per capita 
ratio, no other quantitative measure is suggested. 
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It is simply a question of adequacy in terms of 
need. 

It may be worthy of note to state that early in the 
history of the Cooperative Study considerable ob- 
jection was found to such terms as “adequacy,” 
“how well,” “how satisfactory,” and similar ex- 
pressions used for purposes of evaluation. Specific 
terms were called for; standards, quantitative 
measures, were desired. With time, critics realized 
more and more that a book or a specific collection 
of books, a teacher, an auditorium, a football field, 
or a great many other things may be more valuable 
or less valuable in one school or situation than in 
another. Increasingly less has been heard of de- 
mand for absolute measures of value. The idea 
that values are relative, that adequacy in one case 
may be inadequacy in another, has been very gen- 
erally accepted. The Cooperative Study holds that 
a school and its elements are most fairly and prop- 
erly evaluated in terms of adequacy with respect to 
need in a specific situation, rather than with respect 
to a general standard, or other schools. 

In order to indicate how the Evaluative Criteria 
may be used effectively by a school or staff mem- 
ber, one division in Library Service is quoted.® 


USE OF LIBRARIES BY PUPILS 


Checklist 

( ) 1. Selected pupils act as assistants in the library 
as a means of education and exploration in 
library work (the time and effort of such 
pupils is never exploited) 

. Pupils, individually and in groups, commonly 
find the library a profitable center for class- 
room preparation 

. Pupils use libraries extensively for leisure 
reading and for developing other leisure in- 
terests 

. Pupils help collect vertical file materials for 
the library 

. Pupil organizations use the library extensively 
in the promotion of their projects 

. Pupils are learning to respect public prop- 
erty and to help care for it 

. Pupils are learning to respect the rights of 
others, in the library and in the use of its 
materials 

. Pupils are learning to use other libraries in 
the community 

. Pupils use the dormitory reading room if 
available 


* Evaluative Criteria, p. 59 (1940 edition). 
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Evaluations 

( ) «x. How extensively do pupils use the library 
books? 

( )_ y. How extensively do pupils use periodicals? 

( ) 2. How extensively do pupils use supplementary 
materials? * 

Evaluation of checklist items by means of +, 
—, and 0 has already been explained. In practically 
every case some study, often considerable investi- 
gation, or even the collection of evidence over a 
period of time is necessary to determine which 
symbol is most correct. This means study or 
analysis of the school and by the school, leading to 
self-evaluation as a symbol is determined upon. 
The same thing is true with respect to evaluative 
items when determining whether a rating of 1, 
2, 3, 4, or 5 is most correct. Any item which is 
given an unsatisfactory rating, particularly 0 for 
a checklist item or 1 or 2 for an evaluative item, 
indicates a weakness. If item 6, for example, is 
marked 0, there is immediately the suggestion that 
something should be done to improve that condi- 
tion. If the evaluations of x, y, and z are 4, 3, and 
1, respectively, the question at once arises why 
z is so low. In both cases stimulation to improve- 
ment results and the item marked low suggests 
what to do. It is noteworthy that in many cases 
the improvement means no financial outlay. It 
does not even always mean more work to staff 
members but simply a redirection of effort or 
energy. Inevitably it will often mean more work, 
at least for a time, but it is work that leads to bet- 
ter results. Such work is a joy, not a burden. At- 
tention should be directed to checklist item 9 
above. This item applies only to schools which 
have reading rooms in dormitories. Few public 
schools have or need such a provision; the item 
should therefore be marked N, which means, does 
not apply. Such a mark in no way affects the stand- 
ing of a school. 

After a school has finally completed evaluation 
of itself, it is desirable to represent results in 
graphic form. A bar graph may be constructed for 
each of the six main divisions of the library, for 
example, by simply averaging the evaluations for 
each division and making the length of the bar 
for each division proportionate to its rating. Such 
a representation may reveal that the library rates 
high in Selection of Library Materials, average in 
Teachers’ Use of the Library, and very low in 


Supplementary Materials. Will the teachers be 
satisfied with an average rating of their use of the 
library or will they determine to improve that 
rating? Can the low rating in Supplementary Ma- 
terials be justified or will the librarian, the princi- 
pal, the staff, or the Board of Education do some- 
thing to improve conditions? This is simply more 
self-study with stimulation to self-improvement. 

Schools and staff members should appreciate 
that the careful use of the Evaluative Criteria 
means work and calls for considerable time. 
The mere marking of items with an evaluative 
symbol has little value. Careful and prolonged 
study of what a school is, has and does, and 
the resultant desire and effort to strengthen 
weakness do have value. This calls for time, 
much time. It is therefore advisable that several 
months, probably a year, possibly longer, be de- 
voted to the task of evaluating the school. During 
all this time improvement is being made. The 
work of self-study, self-evaluation, self-improve- 
ment should not cease but go on indefinitely. 
There is abundant testimony and evidence that 
the results of all this time and effort bring full 
justification and reward. 

From the above the reader may draw such con- 
clusions as the following: A philosophy of edu- 
cation, a statement of the purposes of a school, 
and a thorough understanding by a school of its 
pupil population and community are basic con- 
siderations in the evaluation of a school and its 
library; the Cooperative Study is not interested 
in standardization of libraries; the library should 
be a center of the educational life of the school; 
a school and its library are most properly and fairly 
evaluated in terms of how well they do the job 
they should do in their particular situation; a 
school or a library is good not so much because of 
what it has but because of what it is and does; the 
material in Evaluative Criteria is valuable to a 
school and library for self-study and self-analysis, 
self-evaluation, and stimulation to self-improve- 
ment. Thus the school, its library, its staff, and 
its pupils constantly become better. 





Are you using 
Teaching as a Man’s Job 
in your guidance program? 














Full Use of the Library 


By EMMET L. MORRIS 


N INCREASING quota of leisure time, forced 
on the youth of America, has presented a 
challenge to the schools of today. Not every school 
system has accepted or even recognized the mullti- 
ple aspects of the challenge or made serious and 
studied attempts to meet them. The emergency is 
here and growing. Is it a pity or a blessing? Shall 
added leisure time be a burden or an opportunity 
for youth? Leisure time is not idle time but may 
easily become such if not properly directed. 

Most immediate remedies, of course, have been 
programs of recreation and entertainment as well 
as the semi-work programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

More basic and far reaching and within the 
scope of any school is the program of building 
toward more and better leisure reading. This in- 
volves not only a large and diversified library but 
it also demands a carefully planned and executed 
library program over a period of years, starting 
with the first grade of the elementary schools. The 
library program should not be put off until the 
high school, as has been done all too often in the 

ast. 
' The skillful use of precision instruments or 
tools must be acquired. The mechanics and the 
philosophy of selecting, finding, and usage of li- 
brary facilities must be acquired or libraries are 
relatively useless. 

To be successful, the elementary school library 
program must be led by at least one well-trained 
and competent children’s librarian in each ele- 
mentary building or unit. Complete understand- 
ing and co-operation between the administrative, 
supervisory and teaching staffs is necessary. Given 
these concrete and intangible components, coupled 
with reasonably satisfactory quarters, a minimum 
of well-selected books, and the sincerity of purpose 
of all concerned, success is assured. 

Elementary school District Eighty-nine of Cook 
County, Illinois, made up of the villages of May- 
wood, Melrose Park, and Broadview, west-side 
suburbs of Chicago, has been consistently working 
on a comprehensive library program for the past 


* Emmet L. Morris is Principal, Irving School, 
Maywood, Illinois. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


several years. No attempt is being made here to 
claim it the best plan. However, the program, 
reaching some 4,200 elementary pupils each year, 
has found encouraging and gratifying testimony 
in a recent survey of the results accomplished thus 
far. 

Pupils have become “library conscious.” The 
public librarians in the villages of the district have 
been co-operating enthusiastically since results of 
the school program have been demonstrated by 
vastly increased issuance of pupil library loan 
cards and a noticeably increasing number of books 
loaned to pupils. 

Statistics are dry but revealing and should be 
endured here to illustrate the point of growing li- 
brary usage in District Eighty-nine schools. The 
actual effectiveness, of course, can be measured 
only by subjective comparisons of improved class 
work and better use of pupils’ leisure time. The 
inference is, that the program will carry over into 
high school and college and on into work-a-day 
life. 

In the school libraries of District Eighty-nine, 
the total circulation of books was 6,778 in the 
school year of 1932-1933. The total circulation 
during 1937-1938 jumped to 68,324. The ag- 
gregate number of volumes was less than twelve 
thousand in the latter case, which means an average 
of nearly six withdrawals per book. The fore- 
going facts apply only to voluntary loans to pupils. 
In addition, there were about 9,000 supplementary 
books loaned from the central office library, 
through teacher initiative. 

Ninety-three different magazines are used and 
practically all of the weekly news sheets, pam- 
phlets, and services are represented in the eight 
schools. 

Nearly eighteen hundred pupils in the district 
have public library loan cards on which were 
loaned more than 9,000 volumes during the school 
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year of 1937-1938 as compared with fewer than 
1,000 loan cards and fewer than 3,000 public li- 
brary volumes loaned in the school year of 1935- 
1936. 

The public librarians are now making more 
valuable acquisitions as a result of conferences with 
school librarians before expending budget items 
allocated to juvenile books. Excellent correlation 
with school work is being accomplished. 

Back of all of this is the fundamental driving 
force of one well-trained and experienced full- 
time librarian in each of the eight schools of the 
system. 

The librarians not only catalog books and loan 
them but they have a multiplicity of duties in- 
cluding the creating of interest in good reading. 
This is done in a number of ways and with a differ- 
ent technique for each of the various ages and 
grades of the pupils concerned. In general, too, 
the librarians dress up their libraries with displays 
of art, and handicraft; exhibits of all sorts; and 
various colorful dioramas, pictures, illustrations, 
as well as the actual books and colorful book 
jackets. All of this is done within the libraries, 
with a view to animation and creation of interest. 

Outside the libraries, the librarians work with 
individual classroom teachers to correlate the work 
of classes with library work. Librarians supply the 
various sets of reading materials for each of the 
home rooms. Librarians also supply a changing 
group of leisure-time reading books to each of the 
rooms of the buildings. They assist in the display 
of and creation of interest in using good books. 
A novel, unique, or even a very plain book-nook 
in each of the home rooms adds a great deal to 
pride of ownership and membership in the rooms, 
while, at the same time, the underlying objective 
of more and better leisure-time reading is being 
accomplished nicely. 

The librarians start their classwork with the 
first graders seated on gayly painted oilcloth pil- 
lows in semicircles on the library floors. First 
come simple story hours, which develop into ques- 
tioning and controlled discussions. As the work 
progresses up through the grades, the librarians 
acquaint the pupils with a variety of books and 
stories and eventually the pupils can select their 
own books, according to their interests which have 
been whetted by widely varied but brief explora- 
tions conducted by the librarians. Reviewing 
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stories read and told by the librarians and the tell- 
ing of original stories and incidents are encouraged 
to a limited degree among pupils. 

The mechanics of the use of the library are de- 
veloped gradually as needs arise; they are taught 
as a means to an end—a tool process. 

Embodied in the teaching through various 
grades of the elementary schools of District Eighty- 
nine are: The care of books; uses of books; origin 
of books; how books are made; organization within 
a book; classes of books; shelf arrangement; main 
facts of the Dewey Decimal System and its use; 
using the card catalogs; uses of periodicals, gen- 
eral references, dictionaries; and similar tools for 
the use of libraries and their books. The extent 
of detail and the amount of drill and exercise work 
to be done, of course, depend upon time available 
and the reactions of the various groups. 

The writer does not propose to assign definite 
grade placement of topics. The problem is one 
of pioneering and open to experiment. He has pre- 
pared and is using handbook and workbook ma- 
terials in the attempt to arrive sooner or later at 
an approximate grade placement of topics. 

The thought back of all library work is to create 
interests in more and better reading, to supply im- 
mediate needs of pupils in correlated school work, 
and to prepare them for a better and broader grow- 
ing program of leisure reading in life beyond the 
schools. 

After all, how may leisure time be as well spent 
as in good leisure reading? No gadgets or equip- 
ment are necessary beyond natural human endow- 
ments, well-selected books, and the will to enjoy 
them. The fullest appreciation of reading cannot 
be explained, nor can it be transmitted as a com- 
mercial commodity—it must be acquired from 
within and maintained as an unseen and undefin- 
able sense. 

That person who has so skimmed through edu- 
cation as to have failed in the solitary enjoyment 
of priceless mental pictures created by good read- 
ing has missed a large measure of that which should 
have been his heritage. That person who has failed 
to claim this heritage will find leisure time empty 
and old age lonely—for the passing parade of en- 
tertainment thins out and fails at times to pass. 
Mental parades never end. 
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The Library in the Unit Plan 


By HANNAH LOGASA 


Byer connected with secondary schools in 
which the unit plan is the accepted educa- 
tional philosophy of teaching must examine the 
place of the library in that technique. In order to 
understand fully the implications of the unit plan 
on library service, some such formulation as the 
following will be helpful: (1) The unit plan is 
not an arbitrary division of subject matter into 
blocks, but rather into areas of logical, enriched 
educational experience. (2) The unit plan offers 
opportunity for an enlargement of the scope of 
library usefulness because the materials of instruc- 
tion are an integral part of the unit. (3) The ma- 
terials are not confined within narrow subject 
limits. (4) The book collection is not made up of 
a series of classification numbers, but as the record 
of civilization. (5) To the librarian, a unit must 
never be completed, but must always be in a state 
of development. New assimilation and explora- 
tory material should supplement the old, and at 
times supplant it. Pamphlets, periodicals and other 
ephemeral material must be incorporated with the 
more basic accounts in order that young people may 
find in this fugitive material a bridge between the 
immediate present and the past. (6) Units of sub- 
ject matter presuppose certain values to the student 
to which the library contributes both directly and 
indirectly. (7) In order that the book collection 
and the library service make their maximum con- 
tribution to the unit plan, the librarian should 
share with the teacher the work of formulating 
guide sheets for each of the units. (8) During the 
progress of a unit, the librarian is an auxiliary 
teacher, and the library is an extension of the 
classroom. 

Schools in which the unit plan obtains must 
recognize in advance the need of adequate library 
facilities if the plan is to give the pupils the edu- 
cational benefits claimed for the plan. In such 
schools, the role of teacher and librarian may be 
fused to such an extent that they are interchange- 
able. The teacher will be a librarian as she ad- 
ministers the classroom library, while the librarian 
is a teacher when the pupils come to the library 


* Hannah Logasa is Librarian, Emeritus, The 
University High School, University of Chi- 
cago. 


for assimilation periods, or to work on voluntary 
projects. Just as the artist is limited by his ma- 
terials, so the teacher artist is limited by her teach- 
ing materials. Good educational policy would 
indicate that since the materials of education are 
largely through the printed page, library facilities 
must be generously provided. 

Few, if any school libraries can have all the ma- 
terials and types of service the unit plan requires. 
Therefore, all the library facilities in the com- 
munity should be called upon for their contribu- 
tion. The school librarian must be a co-ordinator 
of all the materials from whatever source so that 
pupil activity both in the classroom and outside, 
may have ample opportunity for purposeful, crea- 
tive expression. 

Much valuable supplementary material must 
come from home and community experiences, and 
from first-hand observation. All these opportuni- 
ties must be surveyed so that they may be called 
upon to play their part in the planned unit of in- 
struction. Museums, forums, music, art, the radio, 
the theatre, the motion picture, lectures, can all 
make their contribution to the enrichment of a unit 
provided they are chosen and experienced by the 
pupils at the proper time and place in a unit. At 
the present time, education, especially in the unit 
plan, is more than classroom exercise. The librar- 
ian must discover, and synchronize all the various 
opportunities for enrichment of experience so that 
they may be of service to teacher and pupils. 

The guide sheets for a unit of study may seem 
simple, and easily formulated. In actual practice, 
guide sheets present many difficulties. Many fac- 
tors, which the guide sheets may not reveal, enter 
into the work. Some of these are: (1) Deciding 
on the values to the pupils in a certain unified body 
of related knowledge. (2) Examining what in- 
direct values and by-products are inherent in the 
unit which will result in desirable attitudes, stand- 
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ards, and character building. (3) Canvassing the 
opportunities which the unit may possess for first- 
hand experiences, and creative effort on the part of 
the pupils. (4) Setting a tentative time limit to 
the unit. (5) Linking the unit with what came 
before, and what is to follow. (6) Making a sur- 
vey of the materials needed for the unit, and mak- 
ing it available before it is required. (7) Plan- 
ning for definite, and informal methods of meas- 
urement of results which may take the form of 
standardized tests, school tests, student outlines 
of the unit, projects, floor talks, wide reading. 

It will be clear that unless the librarian is in 
possession of the basic facts in the formulation of 
a unit, she cannot co-operate intelligently with the 
teacher. The best results are obtained when the 
librarian has helped in the formulation of the guide 
sheets. When that is the case, there can be an 
accurate and fundamental relationship between the 
methods of instruction and the materials. 

Taking it for granted that the librarian has by 
active co-operation been a party to the work on 
the unit guide sheets, her part in the teaching of 
the unit may be indicated as follows: 


SERVICES TO THE TEACHER 


(1) Making all library facilities accessible, and 
immediately available. (2) Suggesting, and trying 
out new materials. (3) Noting the reaction of the 
pupils to materials, and reporting this to the 
teacher. (4) Increasing the kind and amount of 
materials by arrangements with other libraries. 
(5) Placing on reserve the materials most in de- 
mand, and circulating these to the pupils under the 
most practical and efficient methods. (6) Select- 
ing the proper group of books for the classroom 
library. 7. Guiding the class during the assimila- 
tion periods spent in the library. (8) Compiling 
wide reading lists for each unit. (9) Reporting to 
the teacher interests manifested by pupils which 
might be incorporated within the unit. 


SERVICES TO THE PUPIL 


(1) Instructing pupils how to use books, and 
the library. (2) Teaching how materials should 
be weighed and considered, by means of com- 
parison and contrast. (3) Influencing pupils to 
be exact in their statements by checking up on 
the facts they read and hear. (4) Challenging 
personal activity and interest by displaying stimu- 
lating books, periodicals, and pamphlets. (5) 


Suggesting voluntary projects, and creating the 
desire to initiate and complete them. (6) Strength- 
ening creative gifts by providing materials which 
give direction to these. (7) Supervising the study 
time of pupils so that better study habits result. 
(8) Displaying the creative work of the pupils 
which are the result of classroom and library 
stimulation. 

The guide sheets for a unit are not static. If 
so construed, they are dead almost before the guide 
sheets are stenciled. To be of value, guide sheets 
must never be wholly completed, but must always 
be in a developmental stage. Materials are chang- 
ing from day to day. The librarian should suggest 
new materials, omit the obsolete, and experiment 
with the ephemeral and current materials. The 
materials may change the point-of-view, and the 
procedure in a unit. Certain materials may not 
call forth the pupil reaction expected, and must 
be replaced by others. 

The preparation of a complete syllabus giving 
all the units for a course is a tremendous task. It 
is made up of all the guide sheets in the order in 
which they are to be studied. It presupposes a state 
of completion. This has its advantages and its 
drawbacks. Having the entire course in the hands 
of the pupils gives them a complete picture of the 
course as a whole and serves as an overview. It 
permits the slow pupil to refer and study the units 
that have been studied in class and presents an 
invitation to the bright pupil to explore the ad- 
vance units. This advantage is offset by the fact 
that the time consumed in the preparation of the 
syllabus makes it take on some of the importance 
of the textbook in the minds of those who have 
formulated the syllabus. Moreover, the time con- 
sumed in work has made some of the units hope- 
lessly out of date. Since the syllabus is looked upon 
as final, and because of its permanent form, it 
cannot respond to the need for the inclusion of 
contemporary problems and materials, and is thus 
likely to become academic and out of touch with 
present happenings. Then, too, the experimenta- 
tion which is the life of a unit tends to drop out 
when the syllabus is followed slavishly. 

Only the unusual teacher and librarian can pre- 
serve the advantages of the syllabus, and yet re- 
tain the plastic qualities of the separate unit guide 
sheets. Teachers can do this by assuming that 
the units in the syllabus are developmental, not 
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a final formulation, and that each unit is still open 
to variations, additions, and enrichment. Upon 
the librarian devolves the duty of keeping the syl- 
labus alive by incorporating new materials into the 
units. Adding items to the unit bibliographies 
will do much to keep the syllabus from becoming 
archaic. 

Teaching faculties in many schools do not for- 
mulate their own guide sheets for units of instruc- 
tion. They depend on the excellent textbooks or- 
ganized on the unit plan. These textbooks are very 
different from the question and answer type be- 
cause they take into account pupil activity, provide 
for adequate pupil assimilation materials, suggest 
creative effort, and give ways and means of measur- 
ing results. The materials of learning are not over- 
looked. Excellent bibliographies are supplied. 

Although the use of the unit-plan textbook may 
be a wise thing for inexperienced teachers, or as 
a temporary measure in a school well able educa- 
tionally to construct its own guide sheets, in any 
event, the material in the textbook will need to 
be adapted to fit the particular school. The units 
in the textbook are much like a ready-made gar- 
ment that will need adjustment and alteration in 
order to fit properly. No matter how well formu- 
lated, these textbook units must undergo changes 
which the answers to the following questions will 
indicate: (1) How many of the units shall be 
taught? (2) Which of the units? (3) In what 
order? (4) What modifications must be made in 
order that they be teachable in the particular 
school? (5) What are the library facilities for 
teaching each unit? (6) How much of the ma- 
terial in the unit bibliographies is available in 
the library? (7) Are the problems and projects 
suggested in the textbook possible of being car- 
ried out in the particular community? 

All the questions above may call for omissions 
and additions. The librarian must check up on 
the materials in the textbook, and be ready to order 
basic material. Substitution of material on hand 
for titles suggested in the textbook must be made. 
Additional material of a local nature should find 
a place where it logically belongs in a unit, and 
the current material must not be overlooked. Since 
the units in the textbook are relatively old, some 
of it is outmoded and must be replaced by new. 
The activities suggested in the textbook must be 
changed in whole or in part. Thus it can be readily 
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seen that in schools where the textbook units are 
used, the teacher and librarian have much to do 
before they are suitable for the educational ex- 
perience of the pupils. 

In a few progressive schools, the pupils in the 
course initiate and formulate units. How many 
depends on the motivation of the teacher and the 
materials in the library. Occasionally, units may be 
suggested to the pupils by some local or national 
event. Units formulated by the students are usually 
carried out by means of groups, or committees 
meeting together. The teacher is the consulting 
specialist. The choice of books, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and illustrated materials for the unit is also 
the responsibility of a student group. The librar- 
ian works with the pupils in an advisory capacity. 
A co-ordinating committee of pupils passes on the 
work of the various committees, and formulates the 
guide sheets. 

Another variation to the plan above consists of 
the growth of the unit from classroom discussions 
and suggestions. Each day, the blackboard is used 
to outline the points brought up in class, and to 
indicate the avenues of interest. A student group 
perfects these daily outlines into a unit, while other 
groups have the responsibility of providing the li- 
brary references for the unit. Thus the unit grows 
in organization, content and materials. Such a 
procedure is a good exploratory approach to a 
unit which may result in building the groundwork 
for the guide sheet of a future unit. 

A plan which has possibilities for a maximum 
of pupil activity is the reading period plan. After 
a preview of the unit given by the teacher, in which 
its limits are indicated, there is a period of pupil 
work in the library under the guidance of the 
librarian. The length of the reading periods varies 
with the requirement of the unit. The pupil proce- 
dure during this type of activity will follow the 
following steps: (1) bibliography of all available 
material in the school library, (2) a survey of ma- 
terials in other libraries, (3) finding illustrative 
materials, pictures, lantern slides, moving pictures, 
(4) examining the material with a view to choos- 
ing what is most significant and valuable for the 
unit, (5) note-taking, (6) making an outline of 
the unit from the reading, (7) submitting the out- 
line to a student committee who make a com- 
posite outline for the unit, (8) class consideration 


(Concluded on page 320) 
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Key Teacher 


By EARLE U. RUGG 


HIs article is predicated upon this thesis: The 

school librarian can and should be made the 
key teacher. I limit this discussion to the secondary 
schools because, in the main, most school librarians 
are employed on the secondary level of teaching. 
To support the thesis I shall have to make certain 
assumptions relating to the proper relationships 
between classroom instruction and library activity. 
These assumptions are: 


(1) Much library activity is essential in every second- 
ary school. 

(2) The objectives of a given secondary school should 
include the types of library activities sought. 

(3) Some kind of trained library personnel will need 
to be provided for every secondary school; for larger 
schools (where there are ten or more teachers) certainly 
there should be a professionally trained librarian—a 
gtaduate of an approved library school; for small schools 
(where there are less than ten teachers) there should be 
at least a teacher-librarian. A minimum standard of at 
least one summer term in approved library courses 
should be demanded for the latter. All teachers, and 
administrators, too, should be library minded. 

(4) The school librarian should supplement his tech- 
nical education in library courses with technical training 
in education and psychology, to make him qualified to 
guide related activities such as testing and remedial read- 
ing. Furthermore, the school librarian should equal, if 
not exceed, educational requirements of other secondary 
school teachers if he is to seek to make himself a “key” 
teacher. 

(5) Both quantitative and qualitative financial criteria 
to promote co-ordination are necessary. The minimum 
library expenditure (quantitatively) of $1.00 per year 
per pupil set up by the American Library Association 
should be reflected in the budget of every secondary 
school. The qualitative, long-time planning of this 
budget is imperative if a well-balanced library is to be 
realized, and particularly one that properly reflects the 
objectives of the school. The budget should be co-ordi- 
nated with community library resources so as not to du- 
plicate purchases. It should consider in allocation of its 
funds, printed materials available from county, state and 
college libraries available on inter-library loan. State and 
federal aid for library activity for smaller secondary 
schools is paramount in promoting equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. In terms of the above, co-ordination 
with other libraries in the region is the most economical 
and effective method of spending for library activity in 
a given secondary school. 


* Earle U. Rugg is Director, Department of 
Curriculum and Libraries, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


(6) There should be a central school library in every 
school, if no more in size than a small classroom or a 
small section of an office. It should contain the general 
library materials and should be the repository for all 
library property of the school. Classroom libraries 
should be regarded as revolving libraries aside from a 
few permanent reference tools such as a dictionary, 
an atlas, a one-volume encyclopedia; books and periodi- 
cals from the central library should be circulated freely 
to classroom teachers temporarily for needed units of 
study. The local community library, if there is one, or 
library materials in the homes of pupils should be capi- 
talized upon; in fact, pupils and their parents should be 
stimulated to buy a few essential reference tools and 
subscribe to at least a few periodicals. Adjacent libraries 
(county, state and college) should be relied upon for 
technical materials needed occasionally in various units 
of study in the school. 

(7) Much of the school program is dependent upon 
the printed page; thus, much attention should be given 
to developing the techniques and skills involved in the 
use of books, periodicals, pamphlets, documents, etc. 
Much emphasis should be placed upon practice exer- 
cises to realize efficient levels of proficiency in the use 
of printed materials. 

(8) Textbooks should be regarded in the same 
fashion as reference tools—dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
etc.; the present so-called collateral materials implied in 
7 should be the basic readings. In brief, wide, ex- 
tensive and varied reading should replace the present 
narrow textbook presentation. 

(9) Negatively speaking, the school library should 
not be regarded as a conventional study hall, nor should 
the school librarian be made the “policeman” of a study 
hall. 

(10) Positively speaking, the school librarian should 
be the “professor” of books, the general teacher. He 
can be: (a) the reader’s adviser; (b) a co-ordinator of 
instruction; and (c) the expert in diagnostic and 
remedial procedures in reading. Thus, the school librar- 
ian should have the types of preparation implied in 
assumption No. 4. The librarian should spend much 
time in the classroom; classes with their teachers should 
also meet with the librarian in the school library. The 
librarian should be on committees of teachers and pupils 
that plan curricula and study units. The librarian can 
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fit himself to do much of the supervisory type of ac- 
tivity that involves constructive aid to teachers and 
pupils in planning and carrying out learning. The li- 
brarian can aid in diagnosis and remedial procedures 
to improve the study and reading skills of secondary 


pupils. 
(11) The principal, and even the superintendent, 
should spent time each week in the school library for 


what he can learn! 
A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


First, the school librarian should be responsible 
for the acquisition, classification, care, and getting 
into circulation among the personnel of his sec- 
ondary school, all printed materials of the school 
library and its supplements—community and re- 
gional libraries. Second, he should make himself 
the leader and guide for the more specialized re- 
search activities utilizing technical sources and 
techniques for teachers. Third, he should be a 

“professor of books,” a general teacher or guide, 
or a reader’s assistant to students, teachers, parents, 
and patrons. Fourth, he should be the teacher of 
remedial reading. Fifth, he is naturally the person 
most suitable as a co-ordinator of classroom and 
library activity; in fact such a natural relationship 
is suggested in several experiments such as the one 
at Stephens College. There the librarian is also the 
Director of Instruction for the college. Sixth, the 
librarian should attend to the more specialized 
in-service reading needs of himself and his teach- 
ing and administrative colleagues by organizing 
and keeping up to date a professional library. 

Obviously, the first step in a plan for making 
the librarian a key teacher is a survey of present 
library resources of the region. It would be un- 
economical for a school librarian to buy much juve- 
nile fiction if such materials were plentifully sup- 
plied in the community library. Rather it would be 
more expedient and economical to work out with 
the community librarian some sort of a branch li- 
brary in the school library. Similarly, an inventory 
should be made of all printed materials of the 
school system itself and particularly of the class- 
room libraries. 

The second main activity after obtaining an in- 
ventory of the book and periodical resources of 
the community should be a long-time plan for 
building up those very resources, filling in needed 
materials but in terms of an ultimate objective of 
balanced printed materials for the community. 

Such a plan would require careful consideration 
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in co-operation with teachers of the place and func- 
tion of classroom libraries. The aim here would 
be to consider the minimum essentials of each 
classroom such as materials daily used in the class- 
room. It would appear that certain simple refer- 
ence tools such as a dictionary, a one-volume en- 
cyclopedia, a World Almanac and an atlas should 
be in every classroom. But much-needed collateral 
reading, current periodicals and pamphlets, should 
be charged out from the central library to respec- 
tive classrooms for long periods of time. 

Next, with the aid of teachers, the plan would 
require a period of years to build a balanced col- 
lection of printed materials for the general school 
library. Many school libraries are unbalanced, 
with an over-proportion of books in some fields 
and scarcely any books in other important fields. 

I can also see how the school librarian could do 
several things to widen the book resources of the 
school library as suggested above, where a pub- 
lic library was available. He could attempt to make 
the school library a branch for such fields as fic- 
tion, thus permitting more school money to be 
expended on needed and readable non-fiction ma- 
terials. Where a public library is not available in 
the community he should capitalize on the private 
library and periodicals of people of the district. 
Certainly parents and patrons would gladly co- 
operate. Possibly such an enterprise might well be 
the nucleus of a community library. Then again, 
he could borrow books for limited periods of time 
from some traveling library or from a county, a 
state, or a college library. 

Imagination is called for in this program as 
illustrated in the growth of the Weld County Li- 
brary located in Greeley, Colorado. It was started 
in 1931 with a contribution of fifty dollars from 
one of the Greeley organizations of women. This 
collection has now grown to 17,000 volumes and 
a circulation of 160,000 volumes. Beyond the 
original bequest, money for purchase of books has 
been obtained first by charging rural teachers 
$1.00 per year, per teacher for a library card. This 
card entitled any teacher to the use of ten books 
at a time. Second, hundreds of usable books were 
added to the collection for several years by the 
following device: The local motion picture houses 
accepted a usable book for admission on one day 
set aside as “County Library Day.” With the 
County Library thus developed during the past few 
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years, the County Commissioners, since 1938, have 
also made an appropriation for it as follows: 
$1,500 in 1938, $1,800 in 1939, and $2,800 in 
1940. 

For the past four years the ideal sketched in the 
above county library has also been more ade- 
quately realized by extending community libraries 
throughout the county by use of NYA out-of- 
school youth as attendants under the supervision 
of a trained traveling librarian. This latter activity 
illustrates how a needed library extension was 
worked out with the aid of the National Youth 
Administration. 

As a reading specialist, the school librarian in 
the purchase of books should provide a wide range 
of materials; in particular, he should purchase 
much readable materials for persons of limited 
reading ability. Most general materials in a 
school library should be very readable. Too 
many school libraries have collections of pon- 
derous volumes, of value, if at all, to a few re- 
search scholars in universities. For example, I 
well recall the collateral reference materials in 
history in a high school where I taught. They 
were, in many cases, identical references used in 
college courses in history. However, it is far 
cheaper to spend a few dollars for inter-library 
loans when such technical materials may be occa- 
sionally needed, for example by a teacher or a de- 
bate group, than to buy and add them to the 
permanent library collection of the school library. 

In the third place the school librarian should 
devote much time to building up and making 
easily accessible the ever-increasing significant 
ephemeral materials such as press clippings, pam- 
phlets and bulletins on current topics. Rather than 
an elaborate card catalog of the college type, simple 
classifications of the limited book collection in 
most schools would permit the library with the aid 
of student help to have time to maintain scrap- 
books of current materials on a variety of topics. 
Our own college library staff and also our librarian 
in the college laboratory schools have done much 
of this type of activity using NYA and WPA cleri- 
cal assistance. 

Reading material today is universal. It is 
voluminous, and relatively inexpensive. Labor, as 
noted above, is available. The school librarian in 
co-operation with others in the profession in the 
district must provide the leadership in order to 


capitalize upon these opportunities for extended 
library activities. 

In the fourth place, the school librarian can 
make a real contribution as the reading specialist 
in the secondary school. I assume that any school 
system large enough to have ten teachers has 
enough pupils to warrant a guided reading pro- 
gram under the direction of a qualified person. 
Even in smaller high schools one teacher should 
be a teacher-librarian with the broad type of quali- 
fications assumed earlier. 

In terms of the known data on distribution of 
reading ability, it is probable that at least a fourth 
of the students need help to improve their read- 
ing skills. Mass instruction in the now universal 
school program, does not permit grade teachers 
on the elementary level to move all pupils up to 
needed reading proficiencies, and few specialized 
secondary teachers know that there is a serious 
reading problem for a considerable number of 
their pupils. Hence, the school librarian with 
added training in reading research could be the 
person to give and interpret the reading tests in 
a school. He also could make a place for him- 
self in the field of remedial reading. 

Furthermore, as noted, the school librarian 
should be a professor of books. Familiar with each 
student’s reading ability it would be convenient 
for him to explore, stimulate, and guide the read- 
ing interest of students. Some schools are ex- 
perimenting with this latter plan. 

In a small school where a full-time librarian is 
not justified these more specialized reading ac- 
tivities make possible not only the promotion of 
a remedial reading program but the building of 
real school library facilities under the direction of 
a professionally trained librarian because all ex- 
cept very small high schools can and must afford 
this broader type of activity. 

Again, imagination is the main requirement. 
The most effective teaching is that which promotes 
practice. Hence, the teacher guide or leader must 
develop practice exercises in reading and library 
usage in terms of the actual activities of students in 
their classes. It is relatively ineffective to teach 
reading techniques and the use of library tools as 
ends in themselves. Only when students have a 
chance to apply such skills in their school work 
constantly can we expect real educational growth. 
Education under a democracy is the process of mak- 
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ing each person increasingly self-directive to the 
end that each becomes as efficient as possible in 
doing the things needed in life. The school li- 
brarian has a great opportunity because of the 
uniqueness of his situation for teaching. His op- 
portunity is functional, personal and more likely 
to be motivated than found in situations in the 
classroom. 

Perhaps the reader may now think that I assume 
that the school librarian is to do most, it not all, 
of the teaching. Nothing of the sort. What I have 
deliberately overstressed is that the school librarian 
should minimize his narrow conventional duties. 
Many of them are clerical and can be performed 
by student labor, or by NYA or WPA assistants. 
Then, freed of being a clerk, or a “policeman,” he 
can perform highly technical duties which though 
now neglected in most secondary schools are in- 
dispensable to true, youthful culture. Too many 
educators think that buildings and equipment are 
the sine gua non of education. Education means 
guidance, and tomorrow's governors in American 
democracy will be wise or uninformed in terms 
of the brains and imagination that guided them 
throughout their youth. Do you wonder that I 
stress the librarian as a key teacher? 

I could sketch still other possible activities in 
this area of expanded library activity. In larger 
schools trained assistants should be employed; in 
smaller systems the school librarian could free 
himself from routine by sponsoring a remedial 
program in other fundamentals such as speaking, 
writing and quantitative thinking, because the 
skills in these fields are dependent on effective use 
of printed materials. 

Space compels me to limit discussion of other 
possible activities but I merely cite the follow- 
ing. The school librarian should: (1) visit classes; 
(2) work with teachers in the development of 
courses and units of work; (3) organize and main- 
tain a live, up-to-date professional library for him- 
self and teaching colleagues; (4) where no com- 
munity library is available, build by means of 
voluntary contributions a community library for 
adults, parents, and patrons of the school; and (5) 
publicize significant books and articles through 
book reviews, forums, and mimeographed bulle- 
tins. Recall my assumption that he is the reader's 
adviser or ‘‘professor of books” in the community. 
As such, with a general overview of printed ma- 
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terials he has a function to counsel with students, 
teachers, administrators, parents and patrons. I 
can even conceive his attempting to correlate with 
reading materials the increasing attention to great 
problems now being dramatized more quickly and 
more vividly over the radio and in the theater. 
Major criteria for judging his success are: (1) 
Does he know and is he able to improve the think- 
ing of students, teachers, administrators, parents 
and patrons? and (2) Do they look upon him as 
a “key” teacher? 

This ambitious program is impossible unless 
there is co-operation of all concerned in the school. 
The school administrator has duties beyond the 
mere getting of money and employing a trained 
personnel in the library. The administrator must 
regard the school librarian as co-equal with other 
teachers and not as a clerk or as a policeman. He 
has, though, the right to expect the school librarian 
to approximate the theme of this paper and grow 
into a place where his work makes him a key 
teacher. The school principal might even regard 
the school library as an excellent place for him 
to live at least a half hour or an hour a day or two 
or three hours a week in order, in terms of the 
above program, to become acquainted with the 
actual effectiveness of his school program’. He 
could even assign himself as a more active partici- 
pant by working with pupils himself with their 
problems and thus learn how to improve the edu- 
cational program. 

Teachers should regard the librarian as a co- 
worker and not as a person who wishes to supplant 
their more specialized work and technical activities 
in stimulating the intellectual growth of pupils 
in their subject fields. Thus teachers should con- 
sult the librarian as to needed materials for their 
activities as he reciprocally should capitalize on 
their potential contribution to his own activities. 
Teachers should invite him to their classes, partic- 
ularly when activities demanding the use of the 
library are involved.2 This co-operation is es- 
sential to bridge the gap between class assignments 


*Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, Director of Instruction and Li- 
brarian of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, has been 
experimenting with this plan with a group of principals of 
secondary schools in the territory of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. He reports that 
those co-operating principals have indicated that this type 
of activity has been very beneficial to them. 

*This type of co-operation is exemplified in the laboratory 
schools of Colorado State College ie Education. 
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and their being satisfactorily worked out in the 
library. The teacher could with profit, voluntarily 
exchange places at times with the school librarian 
to permit the latter to teach certain lessons involv- 
ing class activity alone and so permit the former to 
aid his other classes in the school library. Too 
much do teachers hear recitations; rarely have 
they studied how pupils learn. Finally, teachers 
can aid school librarians build library materials 
continually by their keeping abreast of significant 
materials in their own fields of interest and by call- 
ing the librarian’s attention to such materials. 

The librarian should regard himself always as 
one cog in the total personnel. In addition to the 
reciprocal functions implied above he should con- 
stantly strive to have them turn to him as the one 
generalist to aid them as he turns to them when he 
needs their more technical and specialized assist- 
ance. 

Such a program is tremendous; even Utopian. 
It has been sketched to provide thinking of both 
educators and librarians. Both groups can see and 
work to realize what school libraries might be, and 
to see and promote we hope what a school librarian 
might be—a Key Teacher. 


Unit Library 
(Continued from page 315) 

of the outline, (9) class discussion of impor- 
tant items in the unit, (10) checking on results, 
(11) evidences of growth, special interest, (12) 
suggestions for the future study of the unit. This 
type of pupil unit construction presupposes li- 
brary periods as a part of the instruction. During 
these, the librarian directs and guides pupils so 
that they may spend their time profitably. Some 
oversight is given to the adequate form in which 
the pupil research is presented. 

Certain educational values accrue to the pupils 
in their formulation of a unit. The fact that the 
young people who are to be taught by a unit are 
actually engaged in making the instrument of in- 
struction lends interest to the undertaking. The 
exercise which the activity involves is in itself 
educational. 

The work of the teacher and the librarian to- 
gether in the unit plan of instruction from the 
inception of a unit through its various stages is of 
immeasurable value to the teacher. It frees her 


to concentrate on the real purpose of teaching— 
the stimulation of pupils to thought and right ac- 
tion. With the materials for the unit in the compe- 
tent hands of the librarian, the teacher has time to 
be rich in suggestions of approaches to pupil in- 
terest. Because the librarian takes charge of the 
pupils during many of their assimilation periods, 
the teacher will be able to make plans for first- 
hand pupil experiences in the community, which 
will be of value to them. 


Have You Read? 


FarGo, Lucite F. THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL. 
(Chicago, Ill.: Amer. Lib. Assoc., 1939. Pp. xvi + 
552. $3.50.) In order to make prospective school li- 
brarians more aware of pupils’ reading difficulties and 
better able to co-operate with teachers in overcoming 
such difficulties, the discussion of reading as a school 
library project has been considerably enlarged and re- 
vised in this, the third, edition of this book. The pres- 
ent edition gives added emphasis to the results of ex- 
perimentation and objective study, and has been in- 
fluenced by recent developments in federal and state 
aid and supervision. 

The activities and functions of the school library 
are considered; the co-ordinating function of the li- 
brary, reading as a school library project, reference 
work, and teaching the use of the library. Materials 
and equipment are discussed in terms of the basic 
book collection, non-book materials and special col- 
lections, and housing and equipment. Three chapters 
relate to matters of organization and administration 
such as business practice, technical and mechanical 
processes, and attendance and circulation. The book is 
also concerned with the relation of the school library 
to other libraries, systems and agencies; school li- 
brary systems and their organization, problems in the 
support and control of school libraries, and the school 
library in relation to larger movements. 

Recommended for those interested in developing 
good techniques of co-operation between the librar- 
ian and other members of the staff of a school. 





Farco, Lucite F. Activity Book FoR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. (Chicago: American Library Association. 
Pp. xi + 208.) This attractive book is designed to 
contribute ideas of practical value in carrying out the 
various phases of an activity program in which the 
library plays a part. Attractively illustrated with pen 
and ink drawings the book is a veritable gold mine 
of practical ideas for the librarian, or for the teacher 
in a school in which an activity program is being 
carried on. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


(Material for this section of THE PHr DettTaA KaApPAN 
is obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, 
press bureau releases, chapter news letters and private let- 
ters. While the editors check as many of these items as pos- 
sible, it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We 
will appreciate the calling to our attention of any such er- 
rors—W. H. A.) 


Personal and Professional 


As successor to RAYMOND B. ALLEN,* who is now 
executive dean of the Chicago Colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, E>GAR H. Norris has been elected 
dean of the College of Medicine of Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


The newly elected president of the Ohio Education 
Association is ERNEST J. ASHBAUGH,* dean of the 
school of education of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


J. H. BANKsTON, for over a year deputy state super- 
intendent of public instruction, is the new superin- 
tendent of the Victoria, Texas, public schools, suc- 
ceeding PoRTER S. GARNER. 


Recent changes in the staff of the University of Ne- 
braska include: Nets A. BENGTSON* has been ap- 
pointed dean of the junior division of the university ; 
H. J. GRAMLICH, who has resigned as head of the de- 
partment of husbandry, has been succeeded by W. J. 
LEOFFEL; R. W. Goss has been made chairman of 
the department of plant pathology in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station ; C. E. RosENQuIsT has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor of agricultural 
botany; W. H. WERKMEISTER has been promoted to 
associate professor of philosophy; R. A. WINNACKER 
has been promoted to associate professor of history; 
W. A. SpuRR has been appointed acting chairman of 
the department of business research; C. W. Scorr* 
has been promoted to the post of professor of school 
administration and W. W. KNIGHT is now associate 
professor of physical education and athletics. 


HaROLD M. BENSON is the newly appointed critic 
teacher in business education and instructor of account- 
ing at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The newly named director of secondary education 
and teacher training in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Nebraska is F. E. Bowers,* who 
succeeds J. C. MITCHELL.* 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


The newly appointed librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity is JULIAN P. Boyp, who succeeds JAMES 
THAYER GEROULD. The appointment will be effective 
in July. 

DAN FREEMAN BrabDLey, former president of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, died on November 16 at 
the age of eighty-two years. 


EDWARD A. BRAND has been appointed acting head 
of the department of business science of Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, New York, succeeding THEODORE 
W. MaATTHEWws, who has been appointed to a position 
at Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


As successor to the late JoHN WILLARD BRISTER, 
RICHARD C. JONES* is the new president of the West 
Tennessee State Teachers College at Memphis. 


ERNEST E. BROWN,* formerly president of the 
Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Okla- 
homa, is now director of curriculum research in the 
Oklahoma State Department of Education. 


As successor to KENNETH I. BRowN, who has re- 
signed to become president of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, the new president of Hiram, Ohio, 
College is PAUL HENRY FALL, at present professor of 
chemistry at Williams College, the appointment to be 
effective as of the close of the current year. 


As successor to Mrs. ANNA L. BurpicK, LOUISE 
Moore has been appointed to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation as trade and industrial education agent. 


The newly appointed professor of education in the 
department of the humanities of the University of 
Panama is PEDRO A. CEBOLLERO, formerly on the 
staff of the Ministry of Education in Venezuela. 


The newly elected vice-president of the Idaho Edu- 
cation Association is W. W. CHRISTENSEN, superin- 
tendent of the Idaho Falls public schools. 


The new director of the Division of Instruction of 
the Ohio State Department of Education is WALTER 
L. COLLINS,* president of Wilmington College, who 
succeeds FRANKLIN H. McNutt, who will become 
director of elementary education at Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati. 


EDWARD I. CRAWFORD, director of the Greatwestern 
Business College at Phoenix, Arizona, is the newly ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration at Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas. 
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On January 24, Marvin L. Darsie,* professor of 
education and dean of the Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, died at the age of 
fifty-eight years. 

As successor to EpGAR DAwsoN as professor of 
the social sciences, CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY, at pres- 
ent chief of the research and statistics branch of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, has been appointed to the social science depart- 
ment of Hunter College, New York City. 

The newly appointed dean of the School of Business 
and Civic Administration, City College, New York, 
is HERMAN FELDMAN, at present professor of indus- 
trial relations at Dartmouth College, the appointment 
to be effective as of next fall. 

Two appointments have been announced in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati: as successor to the late ALFRED 
FRIEDLANDER as dean of the College of Medicine, 
chief of staff of the General Hospital and director of 
Holmes Hospital, STANLEY DorsT has been appointed 
to the post. Ropert C. Gowpy succeeds HERMAN 
SCHNEIDER as dean of the College of Engineering and 
Commerce. 

After thirty-six years of teaching, OWEN HamIL- 
TON GATES, instructor and librarian at the Andover- 
Newton Theological School, died on January 18 at the 
age of seventy-seven. 

As successor to HENRY J. GERLING, GEORGE L. 
HAWKINS,* formerly assistant superintendent of in- 
struction of the St. Louis, Missouri, public schools, 
was appointed acting superintendent of instruction 
on January 20. 

GeEorRGE H. Geyer,* formerly district superintend- 
ent of schools, Westwood, California, has been ap- 
pointed as director of the Glendale, California, Junior 
College. 

ROBERT C. GrikER, formerly assistant football coach 
of Hampton, Virginia, Institute, is the new dean of the 
Georgia Baptist College, Macon. 


GEORGE W. GrILL* resigned his position as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Lakewood, Ohio, schools 
to accept the position of superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Clinic Foundation of Cleveland, Ohio. 


At the age of seventy-two years, WILLIAM HERD- 
MAN, for forty years superintendent of the Semitic 
language department of the University of Chicago 
Press, died on January 5. 


WALTER C. Hewitt, for forty-four years a member 
of the faculty of the Oshkosh, Wisconsin, State Teach- 
ers College, died on January 17 at the age of eighty 
years. 
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On January 3, MARTIN M. HIHN,* for twelve years 
director of night schools for the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education, died at the age of fifty-two years 
of age. 

The newly elected president of Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana, is Vinci. HuNT, who has 
been acting president since the resignation of Carr 
GrIFFEY * last July. 

CHARLES S. JAMES is the newly appointed direc- 
tor of the Audio-Visual Aids Bureau of the University 
of South Carolina Division of Extension. 

Effective June 15, 1940, A. E. Joyat,* head of 
the department of education, University of Denver, 
will accept a position as professor of education at 
the University of Maryland. 

The newly elected superintendent of the Glenwood, 
Iowa, public schools is C. F. KILPATRICK. 


On January 7, GeorGE E. KNEPPER, first president 
of the Idaho State Normal School, Lewiston, died at 
the age of ninety years. 

As successor to CHARLES A. Lory, Roy M. GREEN 
has been appointed to the presidency of the Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Fort 
Collins. 


Formerly associate professor of psychology at Clare- 
mont, California, College, Ceci. W. MANN * is now 
professor of psychology at the University of Denver. 


On January 25, CHARLES BACKMAN McMurray, 
trustee of Union College, Schenectady, New York, 
since 1912, died in Troy, New York, at the age of 
seventy-four years. 


As successor to the late CLirrorp H. MELTON, 
ELDON R. CRAWFORD has been elected superintendent 
of the Posey, Indiana, County schools. 


The newly elected president of Milton, Wisconsin, 
College is J. G. MEyvER, former president of the 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, College. 


FLoyp A. NELSON,* formerly Field Supervisor of 
Adult Education with the Connecticut Department of 
Education, is the new Industrial Secretary and Edu- 
cational Adviser of the Troy, New York, Y. M. C. A. 


The newly appointed acting dean of the School 
of Technology at the City College, New York, is 
ALBERT NEWMAN, chairman of the department of 


chemical engineering. He succeeds FREDERICK 
SKENE, who retired at the end of January. 

As successor to GEORGE Norn, RoserT L. 
STEARNS, dean of the law school, University of Colo- 
rado, has been appointed to the presidency of the uni- 
versity. 
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ALBERT De Forest PALMER, for forty-one years a 
teacher of physics at Brown University, died on Janu- 
aty 13 at the age of seventy years. 


As successor to RALPH H. PARKER, who has been 
appointed to take charge of a program of library ex- 
tension at the University of Georgia, HOMER E. Ros- 
BINS, professor of history and languages at Pomona 
College, Claremont, California, is the newly appointed 
director of the college library at that institution. 


At the age of sixty years, ALMON ERNEST PARKINS, 
since 1916 professor of geography at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, died 
on January 3. 

D. BUTLER PRATT, formerly dean of the School of 
Religion of Howard University, died on January 28 at 
the age of seventy-eight years. 


The newly appointed superintendent of the Catholic 
schools in the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, diocese is 
THOMAS J. QUIGLEY. 


CARROLL R. REED, Superintendent of Schools of 
Minneapolis since 1929, is the newly elected president 
of the American Association of School Administrators. 


The newly appointed commissioner of education 
for the state of Wyoming is Ray ROBERTSON, super- 
intendent of the Cody, Wyoming, schools. 


W. C. Rosinson* is the newly elected superin- 
tendent of the Abilene, Kansas, public schools. He 
will be succeeded as principal of the Abilene Junior 
High School by ALBERT HAWKES. 


The newly appointed dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Wyoming is O. C. 
SCHWIERING, who succeeds the late C. R. MAXWELL. 


The head of the department of English at New- 
berry College, Eowin Bornest SETZLER, for forty- 
three years a member of the faculty of that institu- 
tion, died on December 10 at the age of sixty-eight 
years. 


The newly appointed head of the reorganized de- 
partment of government, City College, New York, 
is WALTER Rice SHARP, professor of government 
at the University of Wisconsin, who succeeds WIL- 
LIAM B. GUTHRIE. 


As successor to LINTON T. SIMMONS, newly named 
county superintendent of schools of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, CHARLES W. Lockwoop has been appointed 
to fill the post of superintendent of the Laguna Beach, 
California, schools. 


On January 4, BENJAMIN F. SLEpp, for fifty years 
professor of English at Wake Forest, North Caro- 
lina, College, died at the age of seventy-five years. 


The newly appointed assistant professor of business 
education at Arizona State Teachers College in Flag- 
staff is JOHN M. SOARES.* 


As successor to CHARLES R. THIBADEAU,* now su- 
perintendent in Weymouth, Massachusetts, FRANK 
SWEENEY, president of Le Moyne Junior College, 
Memphis, Tennessee, is the newly elected superintend- 
ent of the Newburyport, Massachusetts, public schools. 


As successor to the late A. D. THoMas, THOMas L. 
HINKLE is the new superintendent of the Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, schools. 


The newly appointed director of health and physical 
education for the State of Georgia is M. W. THomp- 
SON. 


Harvey L. TURNER®* is the newly named Coordi- 
nator of Teacher Education of the State of Michigan. 
He is head of the Rural Education Department of 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

P. O. WAGNER* of the Ohio Department of Edu- 
cation has been assigned to develop and direct the 
program of the teaching of the mentally deficient 
which is being carried on by the department. 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK, formerly pro- 
fessor of German and head of the German Department 
of Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, 
died on January 26 at the age of seventy years. 


As successor to BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS, 
Hoxie NEALE FAIRCHILD is the newly appointed pro- 
fessor of English at Hunter College, New York City. 


EDWIN ELLsworTH Woop, for twenty-four years 
president of Cumberland College, Williamsburg, 
Kentucky, died on January 23, at the age of seventy-six 
years. 


HuGH B. Woop,* formerly of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, has been appointed to the staff of the 
education department at the University of Oregon. 


As successor to the late CHARLES T. WOOLLEN, 
WittiAM D. CARMICHAEL, JRr., has accepted the 
post of controller of the Greater University of North 
Carolina. 


Upon the appointment of RopERT O. WRIGHT to 
the principalship of the Douglas School in Ottuma, 
Iowa, ELDON THARP was appointed to the superin- 
tendency of the Richland, Iowa, public schools. 


On January 13, JOHN WELLER WUICHET, profes- 
sor of agriculture at Ohio State University, died at 
the age of fifty-three years. 

KIMBALL YOUNG,* on leave of absence from the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology at Queens College, New York. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


FEBRUARY 29-MARCH 1. American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Columbia, Missouri. 

MARCH 15-16. Sixteenth Annual Junior High 
School Conference of New York University, New 
York City. 

MARCH 27-28-29. National Catholic Educational 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri. 

MaRCH 30-ApRIL 5. Music Educators National 
Conference, Los Angeles, California. 

APRIL 1-2-3. Second Annual National Consumers 
Education Conference. Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

APRIL 1-26. Eighth Annual Retail Sales Institute, 
School of Commerce, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

APRIL 3-4-5. Inland Empire Education Association, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Aprit 3-4-5. North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


Aprit 4-5-6. Eastern State Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers, New York City. 

Aprit 7-9. Association of University and College 
Business Officers, Norman, Oklahoma. 

APRIL 8-12. Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

APRIL 14. Pan-American Day. 

APRIL 14-20. The Twelfth Annual Science and 
Engineering Fair held by the American Institute and 
the Science and Engineering Clubs, with the coopera- 
tion of American Museum of Natural History, Educa- 
tion Hall, New York City. 

APRIL 29-May 3. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

APRIL 29-May 3. Forty-seventh Annual Study Con- 
ference, Association for Childhood Education, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

APRIL 30-May 2. Middle Atlantic Educational 
Congress. Willian Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

May 3-4. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

JUNE 30-JuLy 4. National Education Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Public Schools 


The News Letter of the Garden City, New York, 
High School, of which John Coulbourn is principal, 
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is published periodically during the school year to 
acquaint the parents and patrons of the high school 
with important facts concerning the educational pro- 
gram of the school, to help bring about a more in- 
telligent understanding of its aims and objectives, 
and to encourage a closer co-operation between home 
and school. 

One noticeable difference between this news letter 
and the publications of many school systems is that 
each issue discusses, in question and answer form, a 
particular subject field offered in the high school. The 
issue of January, 1940, devoted to modern language 
instruction, brings together facts, opinions, and com- 
ments relative to the specific methods used in teach- 
ing modern languages in this high school. The News 
Letter seems to be an excellent method of informing 
the general public of specific objectives in the school. 


As a part of the Golden Anniversary Celebration of 
the Colorado State College at Greeley being held dur- 
ing 1940, the name of the elementary school operated 
by the state college will be changed to “The Ernest 
Horn Elementary School.” The name is to be given 
during formal ceremonies in the summer of 1940, at 
which Dr. Horn will be present. 

Selection of the name was made by vote of members 
of the faculty, who had spent most of their time in 
the elementary school and were hence qualified to 
choose the name of a man nationally known for his 
work in elementary education who is now living. Dr. 
Horn is professor of Elementary Education and Di- 
rector of the University Elementary School at the State 
University of Iowa. 


“A Day in a Rural School” is the title of an attrac- 
tively illustrated feature article in the Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal for January, 1940. A series of eighteen 
pictures showing the daily routine in the Haynor, 
Michigan, school, is explained by means of carefully 
written captions. The twenty-four pupils and one 
teacher in the one-room elementary school are shown 
as they go to school in the morning, carry on a day's 
activities, and conclude the day’s work with a practice 
of the Haynor School Rhythm Band. 


A recent report of the Bureau of Governmental 
Research at the University of California at Los 
Angeles indicates that Los Angeles County’s appren- 
tice plan, which has trained young college men and 
women for responsible government jobs during the 
past six years, has been extremely successful and should 
be continued. 

Apprenticeship training for service in government 
employment was begun in Los Angeles County in 
1933. Students with college training in political 
science, public administration, and psychology have 
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been given a year’s internship in either the County 
Bureau of Administrative Research or the County 
Civil Service Department. 

During the first years of this training program, 
students were nominated by faculty members of the 
University of California on both the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campuses, Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Since 1937 the ap- 
prentices have been selected by competitive examina- 
tion. 


The one-room rural school will get off the American 
landscape if this country takes to heart a report on 
“Education Through the Schools” prepared for presen- 
tation to the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy to be held in Washington, January 18 
to 20. 

In listing what this country needs educationally “in 
order of primacy rather than in logical sequence” the 
report puts first “educational opportunity for every 
child,” and as its first essential “larger units of local 
school administration.” 

“The district school can and should be replaced,” the 
report says. “There is no longer any justification for 
the district organization that exists in most of the 
States. . . . By far the majority of the 120,000 local 
school jurisdictions are small units that cannot pos- 
sibly support an adequate school program. Even with 
an exhorbitant tax rate the school funds of most of 
these units are not sufficient to pay a teacher's salary, to 
say nothing of the cost of buildings and equipment, 
books, supplies, and transportation.” 


The American Association of Junior Colleges has re- 
ceived a grant of $25,000 from the General Education 
Board, of New York City, to finance a series of ex- 
ploratory studies in the general field of terminal 
education in the junior college. Approximately 500 
accredited junior colleges are now found in the 
United States besides another hundred which are not 
yet recognized. 

About two-thirds of the 175,000 students enrolled 
in these institutions do not continue their formal edu- 
cation after leaving the junior college. The new 
study will be concerned particularly with courses and 
curricula of a semi-professional and cultural char- 
acter designed to give this increasing body of young 
people greater economic competence and civic re- 
sponsibility. There is increasing evidence that exist- 
ing four-year colleges and universities are not or- 


ganized adequately to meet the needs of a large part . 


of this significant group. 

Immediate responsibility for the study will be 
vested in an executive committee consisting of Rosco C. 
Ingalls, Chairman, Doak S. Campbell and Byron S. 
Hollinshead. The Director of the study will be Walter 
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Crosby Eells, Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 


Have You Read? 


MUNTHE, WILHELM. AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP 
FROM A EUROPEAN ANGLE. (Chicago, Ill.: Amer. 
Lib. Assoc., 1939. Pp. xiii + 191.) The author, a 
well-known European librarian who wrote the book 
after an extended visit to and study of American 
libraries, says that Europeans have developed, often 
with little justification, an inferiority complex from 
hearing about the magnificent American public li- 
braries. In its extreme form, the situation is that in 
America there are model libraries in towns with no 
real bookstores, and in Europe there are first-class 
bookstores in towns without an up-to-date library. The 
American library movement stands out primarily as a 
gigantic endeavor, through local initiative, to persuade 
a large heterogeneous, pioneer population to turn to 
the book as the great fountainhead of culture. 

In education for librarianship in America, there are 
two urgent needs: scholarship and men. European 
librarians are representatives of the state or cor’- 
munity, in America they are workers hired on efficiency 
or good behavior, but European libraries are more 
democratic in responsibilities and salaries. While the 
United States has been the leader for the last fifty years 
in library buildings, many libraries could learn the 
value of light and sunshine from the public schools, 
and of accessibility and functional simplicity from 
the post office, and then add to these its own touch of 
culture and friendly invitingness. 

Librarians, as well.as teachers of library training, 
should read this volume. It will make them think 
about their work, problems, and responsibilities. 


“We the members of the New Hampshire Library 
Association, assembled at this our fiftieth annual meet- 
ing, are aware of the unpredictable times in which we 
live. We recognize the insidious pressure upon think- 
ing today, and the likelihood of increased pressure in 
the future, with the attendant danger of serious im- 
pairment of the value of libraries to our democracy. 
We wish to place ourselves on record as determined 
that our libraries shall uphold the right of freedom of 
thought, and shall hold it to be a duty at whatever cost 
to present to their readers all sides of all questions 
however controversial.” Passed unanimously at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the New Hampshire 
Library Association, Plymouth, New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 6-8, 1939. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


Election of District Representatives 


The constitution of Phi Delta Kappa provides for 
the election of District Representatives by a “polled 
magazine vote of the fraternity members." The Na- 
tional Council recently adopted a change in the proce- 
dure which will be effective if and when ratified by 
referendum of the chapters. For the present election, 
the magazine poll is in order and a ballot for your vote 
is printed herein. You may clip the ballot or you may 
copy it on a postal card. In 
order that this may be strictly 
a magazine poll, the national 
office will not recognize any 


a S : 
ballots which do not conform acHoN 1} 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE IV. District REPRESENTATIVES 


QUALIFICATIONS 


should command the attention of a large majority of 
our membership. The nominations presented here- 
with were made in district conferences on December 
30, 1939, in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution. 

For the information of the membership, the quotes 
from the Constitution and By-Laws pertaining to the 
election and the duties of the district representative 
are printed herewith. The 
budget for the biennium, 
1940-42, is also presented as 
concrete evidence of the in- 
creasing importance of the 


to the above provision; and 
will not recognize any ballot 
which may be prepared by in- 
terested parties and circulated 
within any of the district areas 
as a means of promoting or 
facilitating larger election re- 
turns. In other words, the only 
blank ballot to be circulated 
is that which appears in this 
magazine. 

Campaign literature urging 
the merits of any candidate or 
candidates is quite in order 
when its purpose is to stimu- 
late an interest in and a 
wise choice for the office of 
District Representative. The 
chapter news letter is an ex- 


A district representative may be either a campus 
or a field member of Phi Delta Kappa, but he must 
be a member of a chapter within the district. 


SECTION 2. ELECTION 


One district representative shall be elected for 
each district in a manner hereinafter described. Dis- 
trict representatives shall be elected for each bi- 
ennium as follows: 

Three candidates for the office in each district 
shall be nominated by the delegates from the re- 
spective districts at the national council meeting. 

A representative for each district shall then be 
elected from the nominees by a polled magazine 
vote of the fraternity members within the respective 
districts, provided, however, that members residing 
outside the limits of the established districts shall 
be considered as residing within the limits of the 
districts in which their campus chapters are located. 
No vote shall be counted which is postmarked later 
than April 1, following the meeting of the national 
council, 


office. 








DISTRICT BUDGETS 
Fiscal Year 
32 33 


$ 300 | $ 100 
560 240 
500 200 
400 120 
500 200 
325 150 
300 100 


$2,885 $1,110 








District 














Total 





Check the directory on the 
back cover to determine the 
district in which you reside 
and vote for one nominee of 
the three presented for your 


cellent medium for such publicity. In each news let- 
ter, it would be desirable to refer to the blank ballot 
in “The February issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN,” 
with the request that it be clipped or copied on a postal 
card exactly as printed. Any copy of the printed bal- 
lot obviously is out of order on strict interpretation 
but the personal copy is permitted as a courtesy to 
those who do not wish to mutilate the magazine. Un- 
fortunately, postal regulations do not permit the 
enclosure of a separate ballot or postal card in second- 
class mail and the tear-out ballot is the only form avail- 
able for our use. 

The office of District Representative is rapidly in- 
creasing in importance and the selection of men to 
fill the office in the seven districts by popular vote 


district. If you reside outside of the area represented 
by the seven districts, then you may vote for a candi- 
date in the district in which your campus chapter 
is located. 

Please note that ballots must be mailed not later 
than April 1, 1940. They should be addressed to Phi 
Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
A report of the successful candidates will be published 
in the April issue of THE Put DELTA KAPPAN. 


DISTRICT 1 


ELMER F. MARTEN, student labor director and 
councilor, Athletic Pavilion, University of Washing- 
ton. Does not accept nomination. 

JOHN E. CORBALLY, associate professor of edu- 
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cation, and editor of College of Education Record, 
University of Washington; twelfth year on staff; has 
served chapter as president (including present year), 
secretary and treasurer, delegate to national council 
1933, 1937, 1939; chairman for State of Washing- 
ton, 1936-37; is assisting in compilation of “Dic- 
tionary of Educational Terms.” 

G. ALLEN COE, professor of education, State 
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JOHN RUFI, professor of education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Does not accept nomi- 
nation. 

FELIX H. ULLRICH, head of education depart- 
ment, University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Texas; 
taught at University of Kansas summer sessions 1937, 
1938, 1939; was field chapter president in 1931; 
served on Texas State Executive Committee of Phi 


College of Washington, Pull- 
man. Does not accept nomi- 
nation. 


DISTRICT 2 


W. MELVIN STRONG, 
director of social sciences, 
University of Utah Training 
School for past seven years; 
has served chapter as secre- 
retary-treasurer since its in- 
ception, delegate to district 
conferences 1936 and 1938, 
delegate to national council 
representing campus chapter 
in 1937, field chapter, 1939. 

OSMAN R. HULL, profes- 
sor of education, University 
of Southern California since 
1924; has served campus 
chapter as faculty sponsor in 
1934, 1938, 1939, was presi- 
dent of his field chapter in 
1929; is present state co- 
ordinator of California; is 
Director of School Surveys 
and Administrative Consult- 
ant. 

JONATHAN L. BOOTH, 
elementary supervisor, Tucson 
Public Schools, seventh year 
in Tucson schools; also super- 
visor of apprentice teachers, 
University of Arizona; pres- 
ent president of chapter; dele- 
gate to national council, 1939. 


DISTRICT 3 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE III 


SECTION 3. Duisrricr REPRESENTATIVES 


It shall be the duty of the district representative: 

(a) To familiarize himself with fraternity prob- 
lems peculiar to his district and to render any aid 
within his capacity in their solution, thus helping 
the executive committee in the dispatch of its busi- 
ness ; 

(b) To foster the organization of field chapters, 
the activities of field members, and the formation 
of state committees in those states where such com- 
mittees seem desirable; 

(c) To act as an installing officer of new chap- 
ters within his district; 

(d) To serve as a representative of his district 
in the national council in which he shall have full 
power of voice and vote; 

(e) To act in his district as the representative 
of the council in furthering the dispatch of business 
of the council and of its duly elected executive com- 
mittee ; 

(f) To visit each chapter, campus and field, in 
his district whenever such a visit is deemed neces- 
sary or is requested by the national executive com- 
mittee; 

(g) To hold a district conference within the 
even year of each biennium, the personnel of such 
conference to be comprised of the district repre- 
sentative and one delegate from each campus and 
each field chapter in the district, and, if feasible, 
one delegate from each state not represented by a 
chapter delegate, the delegate to be selected by the 
district representative in that district; 

(h) To hold a second district conference at the 
time and place of the national council meeting, the 
personnel of the conference to comprise the dele- 
gates to the council from his district; and 

(i) To provide adequate financial data as a basis 
for a district budget to be considered by the budget 
committee of the council 


Delta Kappa since 1938. 


DISTRICT 4 


RUSSELL E. JONAS, exec- 
utive secretary, State Board of 
Educational Examiners, Iowa; 
former director of research in 
the Department of Public In- 
struction in Iowa and 
superintendent of Public In- 
struction for South Dakota; 
has served his chapter in ca- 
pacity president and secretary; 
is present state co-ordinator 
for Iowa. 

J. V. BREITWIESER, 
dean, School of Education, 
director Graduate Division, 
University of North Dakota 
since 1927; also, editor, 
School of Education Record, 
author, “Psychological Educa- 
tion” and other books ; faculty 
advisor of Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter; is present district repre- 
sentative. 


DISTRICT 5 


FRED W. FROSTIC, su- 
perintendent of schools, Wy- 
andotte, Michigan, since 
1918; is president of field 
chapter; was delegate to na- 
tional council, 1939; has also 
served chapter as delegate to 
district conference. 


T. C. HOLY, professor of education and research 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, principal, Topeka 
High School, Topeka, Kansas, 1928 to date; served 
his field chapter as president, 1934-37; delegate to 
district conference, 1938-40; was president of De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals, N. E. A.., 
1936-37; member of Committee on Secondary 
Schools, North Central Association, 1928 to date; is 
the present district representative. 


associate, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University ; has served education in various capacities 
and notably in school-building survey and as school 
housing consultant; has held chapter offices; has 
served as district deputy and is the present district 
representative. 

FREDERICK G. NEEL, principal, Hunter Ele- 
mentary School, Bloomington, Indiana; was president 
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of his campus chapter; has attended all district con- 
ferences since 1934 and all national councils since 
1933; is the present state co-ordinator for Indiana; 
is president of Southern Indiana School Men's Club; 
represents Phi Delta Kappa on Indiana Council on 
Education. 

DISTRICT 6 


MARVIN E. PORCH, superintendent of schools, 
Gloucester City, N. J.; has served campus chapter as 
president and delegate to national council; is present 
district representative ; has attended past four councils. 

EARLE O. LIGGITT, superintendent of schools, 
Munhall, Pennsylvania; has served chapter as presi- 
dent and delegate and alternate to national councils. 

ARTHUR C. JONES, superintendent of schools, 
Walpole, Massachusetts; is present secretary of cam- 
pus chapter; has served as delegate to national council 
and alternate to district conference. 


DISTRICT 7 


S. E. TORSTEN LUND, associate professor of 
education, University of Tennessee; also co-director, 
University of Tennessee Curriculum Workshop and 
staff member, Southern Association Summer Confer- 
ence at the University of Tennessee; has served as 
campus chapter vice-president and president; dele- 
gate to council; held membership on National Re- 
organization Committee and National Committee on 
Permanent Home. 

A. M. JARMAN, assistant professor of Education, 
University of Virginia, since 1932; present secretary- 
treasurer of campus chapter; delegate to district con- 
ference, 1938; was awarded the service key by Alpha 
Beta Chapter in 1936 on the basis of a state-wide 
popular ballot; is active in Education Section of 
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Virginia Academy of Science, and the Teacher Train- 
ing Department of Virginia Education Association; 
member of the Secondary School Committee of South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Education. 

GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, professor and head 
of Department of Secondary Education, University 
of Alabama, since 1928; faculty sponsor, Alpha Xi 
News Letter for twelve years. 








Signature of voter 


I am a member of 





BALLOT FOR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
(Only members in good standing may vote) 


....(This refers to the district in which voter resides) 


Campus Chapter; Roll No. _._.............--.------ 
Field Chapter 


(State) 


Give all information requested above 


Forward your ballot to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois 

















B. F. Holland, Box 


ity of Oklahoma, F. F. 
: of Oklahoma, 


State Teachers Col- 
Denton, Tex. 

Perdue B. Graves, 
O. H. Coberly, 9610 














hapter——Appicton, Wisconsin. Francis F. 


er—Fort Waynx Indisna. J. Wilbur 
rele, Ft. Wayne, In 
fayette, ation. heaia Carroll, Jef- 


Toledo. 0 Ohio. Roy A. Welday, 1535 


Chapter Charleston, Ilinois. Raymond R. 
State Teachers College, Chasleston, Til. 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
ni: New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
ict of Columbia. 
CH, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Dity, New Jersey. 
2 Slumbia University. Bénjamin —_ 
Office, Teachers College, Colambia VU; 


ornell University. Richard C. Crosby, 

miversity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harvard University. Urie — 
Kirkiand ——. Cambri H. Bnalsh, 
University o itteburgh. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
New York University. Harold B. Schmid. 
t Activities Bidg., New York Univer- 
East, New York, N. Y. 


wrer-—University of Pennsylvania. sate Tike 
Beanett Hail, University of Pennsyly: ila- 
Cuarrer—Temple University. Howard 


Ww. 
Box 141, Tempic Unis versity, Broad Street Ai 
Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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